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For the Companion. 


POLLY’S ELOPEMENT. 


“Well; yes, I'll tell you about Polly; but you 
mustn’t ask questions, Charlotty.” 

We were in the barn, three of us, Hugh, Fred, 
and Lottie, helping Jonas oil harness on a rainy, 
summer afternoon. Jonas was a wonderful per- 
sonage, in our estimation—an ex-Confederate sol- 
dier, miner, and Mississippi boatman, albeit born 
a Connecticut Yankee. 

Lottie, the youngest, summed up his experi- 


ences tersely, by affirming that ‘he had been every- | 


” 


where and had seen everything,” and he had the 
skill to set forth his reminiscences in such a guise, 
picturesque though homely, as fascinated his 
young auditors. He was our Grimm, our Ander- 
sen, our Defoe, and we lost no opportun- 
ity to lend a hand at anything he was 
doing, in order to beguile him into a 
story-telling mood. 

He was a “cranky” genius, however, 
and must be left to tell his tales in his 
own fashion, and any details which were 
lacking must be furnished by our own 
abounding imagination. That was, per- 
haps, the most delightful feature of the 
entertainments, provided exclusively for 
three wide-awake youngsters between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen. 

“Tt was when I was in the mines away 
back in the fifties. The diggins 
was new then, and you might 
strike it rich anywheres. . 

“There was four of us, and we 
staked out a claim and went to 
work tooth and nail. We built our 
cabin about half-a-mile from the main 
shaft, because there was a spring close 
by, and a mighty nice cabin we had, 
too, for them parts. “Iwas big enough 
to turn round in, and we had a China- 
man to cook. In some of the camps 
the men took turns cooking, but none of 
us had ever done housework, and we 
didn’t just care about learning. 

“There was Bill Derrick, and Wade 
Hulburt, and Sams, and me. Bill was 
just a no-account, clay-eater, but Wade 
and Sams was a good team for work, and 
no mistake. There wasn’t nothing they 
wouldn’t do, or try to. Wade was a young feller 
about twenty, I guess, tall and handsome, come of 
good folks back in Virginia. He run away from 
school, wanted to see the world and all that, like 
some other young folks I’ve seen.” 

This last remark was made with a sidelong 
glance at Fred, who colored and looked out of the 
barn-door, where the warm rain was leisurely fall- 
ing. 

‘“‘He’d knocked about the West three or four 
years, lost his schooling, and got nothing very 
good in place of it; but he was a jolly feller, 


always a pleasant word for everybody, and a} 


laugh like a bobolink. I can see him now, strid- 
ing along the edge of the cafion, whistling and 
singing after a hard day’s work underground, gay 
as a lark, when all the rest of us was dead beat out, 
and crawled to the cabin for supper and bed like a 
lot of tired mules. For a spell, him and Sams 
used to hob-a-nob together a good deal, and it 
used rather to go against me. 

“Sams was just the reverse of him, a sulky, ill- 
natured cur. He was a big feller, with muscles 
like whip-cord and the heart of a coyote. All the 
music you ever got out of him was a snarl. 

“I see Charlotty is impatient, because I aint said 
anything about Polly. Well, Charlotty, I’m get- 
ting to her right now. 

‘*Would you ever have thought that such a cur 
as Sams, ill-favored to boot, was the father of the 


prettiest little three-year-old you ever see? Well, | 
Sams, without even another name, as | 
far as I know, a drunken, quarrelsome, low-down | 


"twas so. 


feller, was the father of Polly, the sweetest, rosiest, 
smartest little girl in the States. 

“She must have took entirely after her mother, 
for there wasn’t a spark of father in her. She was 
the only child in the diggins, and there wasn’t any 
women there either, only now and then a squaw. 
Sams was on the ground when we got there; and 
where on earth he come from, or what he brought 
that kid with him for, nobody knew, and it was as 
Much as your life was worth to ask him any 
questions. 

He looked out for Polly, but he was rough and 


overbearing with her, and it didn’t take long to 
find out that she was more afraid than fond of 
him. I called her Polly Sams once, and he said, 

‘Quit that; her name’s Polly.’ 

‘*‘Most children has their father’s name, too,’ 
| says I.” 

“ ‘Folks that don’t want to get into trouble mind 
| their own business in this country,’ was all he 
| said, but he showed me the nose of a six-shooter 

out of his hip pocket. So Sams was Sams, and 
Polly was Polly, and I’m blamed if I don’t believe 
| he stole the kid.” 
| ‘‘Who made her dresses ?”’ interposed the irre- 
pressible Lottie. 

“Dresses? she didn’t wear dresses. She wore 
trousers and jackets just like a boy, and she run 
barefooted all summer. Who’s going to make and 
| mend and wash and iron dresses in camp, when 
| there aint any women? Not John Chinaman, 


























POLLY LEAVES THE 


| though he thought the world of Polly, and let her 
| have her burro in the cabin to play with when the 
men was away.” 

“Burro ?” interrogatively from Lottie. 
| ‘A burro is a little jackass,” Jonas kindly ex- 
plained. ‘Ungainly little brutes, eat anything 
from a gunny-sack to a plum-pudding. There 
was always a troop of ’em around the cabin, wait- 
ing like hungry dogs for anything that was throwed 
out. The men used to say they’d eat tin oyster 
cans, but I never saw any of ’em do that. 

“John put Polly’s shoes on her one morning, 
when it was chilly, and towards noon she took 
|’em off out by the door, and long came a burro 

and eat ’em up. It tickled Polly so much, that 

she sort of adopted that burro. She tied a string 

around his neck, so she’d know him from the 

others, and I tell you he had a soft snap. We all 

made much of him to please Polly. It’s curious 

how fond you get of a little child, especially when 
| you’re on the outside edge of civilization. 

“Evenings, when I wasn’t too tired, I used to 

| get out my fiddle,—same fiddle I got now,—and 
play for Polly and Wade to dance. He taught her 
the Highland Fling and a lot of pretty capers, and 
she loved him better than anybody. 

‘“When we left the mine and started for the cabin 
along the edge of the cafion, down in the valley it 
was dark, but up on the mountain-side the sun 
would be shining, and way off we’d see Polly, 
sometimes on foot, sometimes on the burro, coming 
to meet us. If her father held out his hand, she 
took a-hold and walked along soberly by him, not 
a word to anybody, only a sideways look at Wade, 
who nodded and smiled to her. 

“Tf her father took no notice of her she was in 

| Wade’s arms in a minute, and up on his shoulder, 
laughing and chattering like a treeful of sparrows, 





| her curly hair. 











and stooping sometimes to kiss his tanned face 
while she called him her Wady. 

“Sams didn’t like it after a spell, and glowered 
at ’em like the cur he was. It used to scare me, 
knowing how free he was with his revolver, but 
Wade never noticed, and I da’s’nt say anything. 


It makes bad blood in camp to meddle. | 
“Things went along this way, till Sams went | 


down to Denver, and stayed a week. I expect he | 
went on a big spree, for he was a pretty tough- 


‘Well, Wade tippled along of the rest, and I 
began to see that the habit grew on him, and it 
| did seem to me as if Sams was bound to make a 
| sot out of the boy. He couldn’t turn round with- 
| out having out the whiskey and asking Wade to 
| drink with him; and they’d often sit up after the 
rest of us was asleep, with the bottle between ’em, 
| and the next morning Wade would get up with a 
headache and his eyes red and bleary. 
**You see he was nothing but a boy, and it told 


looking customer when he got back, and sulky as| on him. So I says to him one day : ‘Wade, when 


a kicking mule. 
nagged Polly till the poor little thing was scared 
of him and cried if he looked at her. 

“She’d catch hold of the tail of the Chinaman’s 


He laid around all day, and} did you write to your mother last ?” 


‘*‘My mother is dead,’ he said, startled like. 
«Well, your father then ?” 
‘¢«T wrote to my father about two years ago, but 


blouse, and tag around with him while he worked, | he didn’t answer me, so I haven’t troubled him 


to keep away from her father, but John couldn’t | 
do anything but give her bread and molasses to | 


pamper her burro, or wash the tears off her face 


and brush her jacket and trou-| 
sers. Still it was something, I sup- 
pose, to have the good-hearted 
heathen between her and Sams. 


CAMP. 


“He wouldn’t let her go out to meet the men, 
and we missed the little figure, cutting along so 
innocent and happy, especially Wade. 

*¢¢Where’s Polly ?’ he called out, when we got 
to the cabin. 

*¢‘Here I be, Wady,’ she piped from her ham- 
mock. She slept in a hammock slung over her 
father’s blankets. 

“‘ ‘Why, Polly, what are you in bed so early 
for,’ he asked, going to the hammock and giving 
her a kiss. 

“Daddy makes me,’ Polly whimpered. 


“ ‘Stop that gabbling, Polly,’ Sams growled, ‘or | 


you'll get your mouth slapped.’ 

‘Wade put his arms around her and smoothed 
She clung to him, and sobbed 
under her breath, ‘I’m afraid of daddy.’ 

“At that Sams begun to swear, and say some- 
thing about ‘people that meddled with him had 
better take care;’ so Wade kissed her again and 
said, ‘Good-night, now, Polly. Go to sleep like a 
good little girl,’ and we all went to supper. "Twas | 
the first time I ever see Wade look sober. 

*‘Well, Sams went to work next morning; Polly 
chirked up, and things run along a spell quite easy. 
We struck pay gravel and that put us in good 
spirits, for it’s rather discouraging digging into the 
bowels of the earth for weeks and months, and | 
getting nothing but rocks for your trouble. 

*“There’s always liquor in camp, and more or) 
less drank all the time ; for it’s a hard life, and men | 
living all alone that way get reckless. Mind, chil- 
dren,”—here Jonas digressed to enforce a moral,— 
“I aint excusing it, I’m telling you how it was. | 
It’s a mean, low habit to drink liquor; there 
couldn't be a meaner nor a more dangerous. It 
makes a fool of a good man and a devil of a bad | 
one, | 


since. Why do you ask?’ 

‘« ‘Nothing,’ I said, ‘only a young feller like you 
| ought to be among his own folks.’ 

“He laughed. ‘Don’t tell that to a chap who 
has just struck pay dirt,’ he said, and off he went 

| singing and whistling as usual. He knew what I 
| meant, but it didn’t do any good. After a spell I 
tackled him again. 

***See here, Wade,’ says I, ‘if you 
won’t do it for your folks, brace up for 
Polly.’ 

**¢For Polly ?’ he says, surprised. 

“«*Yes,’ says I, ‘for Polly. You’re the 
best friend she’s got, and by the time 
Sams is in the gutter, you won’t amount 
to much neither. And who’s going to 
look out for Polly ?’ 

“He stood a minute with the soberest 
face on him, and then he stretched out 
his hand. 

*««Shake, Jonas,’ he said. 
for Polly,’ and he did. 

“Tt riled Sams awfully, and one time 
when he wouldn’t take his liquor, Sams 
called him a sneak. Wade flew at him 
like a tiger, but I threw myself between 
‘em, and whispered in Wade’s ear, ‘For 
Polly.’ He backed off from Sams, and 
began to laugh. 

‘¢*You paid me a compliment,’ 
he said. ‘A sneak, if he’s good 
for anything, backs out of every- 
thing mean. You’d better join 
me about this whiskey.’ 

‘‘Never mind what Sams said; 
it wasn’t anything pretty, but 
we didn’t care. 

‘After that Sams showed that 
he hated Wade to take any 
notice of Polly. “Twas getting 
on towards cold weather; the 
flowers was gone, the leaves was 
mostly off the trees, and the air 
was frosty. There wasn’t any 

fun out doors for the child, and the day was long 
| for her, with only John and the burro for com- 
pany. , 

“Tt seemed pretty tough for Sams to put the 
little thing to bed the minute she got her supper, 
for fear she’d have a romp with Wade. Some- 
| times I’d get my fiddle out, and she’d call from her 
| hammock, ‘Please, daddy, let me get up,’ so coax- 
| ing and pretty. It made me feel like whaling him 
| when he’d growl, ‘Shut up, and go to sleep,’ or 
maybe something worse, and if she cried he’d go 

| and shake and threaten her. 

“She begun to have a cowed look, and forgot 
| her funny ways. She da’s’nt even kiss me till she 
| asked Sams, ‘Daddy, may I?’ 

‘Well, you have no idea how it fretted us to 
have Polly unhappy. Bili didn’t bother much 
about it, but Wade and me, we couldn’t hardly 
| stand it; but we had no right to interfere, unless 
| he positively abused her, which up to a certain 

| time he didn’t do. But when a man gives up to 
such a mean, sneaking disposition, you can’t tell 
where it’ll take him. 

“Sams knocked off work one day before the rest 
of us, and went to the cabin. Polly was out by 
the door, but when she saw him coming, she run 
in and hid behind the flour-barrel. 

“Tt made him mad for her to run away from 


‘Tl do it 


| him, and he followed her in a rage. 


** Polly,’ he yelled; ‘come here!’ but the poor 
little coward skulked closer behind the barrel, and 
never said aword. It didn’t take two minutes for 
Sams to find her, and he gripped hold of her and 
carried her out screaming. He picked up a gad, 
and actually whipped that little girl with a stick a 
decent man wouldn’t hit a mule with.” 

Jonas dropped the harness in his excitement, 
and his nasal tones reached such a pitch that an 
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inside the barn with his family, hustled them out 
again in great alarm. 

“John Chinaman tried to interfere, but Sams 
whaled him over the head and face till the blood 
ran, and threatened to shoot him, so he left off and 
went into the cabin. 

“Sams had spent his rage on him, and so he let 
up on Polly. 
Polly was limp as a rag. He took her in, and 
undressed her, and washed her bruises with warm 


water and whiskey, and forced some down her | 


throat. He put her in the hammock, and when 
we got in she had sobbed herself to sleep. 

‘“*We saw there had been a row, and the China- 
man found pidgeon English enough to tell us 
what had happened. I never saw any one so dan- 
gerous mad as Wade was. He turned white as a 
sheet, and still as the world is before a tornado 
comes on. 
outside for a talk. 
look after Polly and leave Sams to me. 

“She moaned all night in her sleep, and Sams 
got up two or three times to give hera drink. It was 
towards morning before I got a chance to put my 
plan in execution. I knew the Chinaman wouldn’t 
take sides either way, from principle, and I sur- 
rounded Bill Derrick early in the evening with an 


offer of Wade’s share in the mine, if he’d keep | 


still when the row come off. 

“T told him we were going to give Sams a lesson, 
but if we wasn’t interfered with, he wouldn’t be 
hurt. Bill would sell his grandmother’s tombstone 
for ten cents, so I knew we had him safe. 

“Well, as I was saying, towards morning every- 


thing was still, and I crawled soft as a cat to where 


Sams lay—we all slept on the floor—and stole his 
revolver, which always lay alongside of him. I 
waited till John got up and struck a light to get 
breakfast by, and then Wade and me, we fell on 
Sams in his sleep and tied his hands and feet 
before he knew where he was. 

“There was arumpus. Polly woke and screamed, 
and Sams kicked and thrashed around considera- 
ble, and talked pretty wild, till I told him to hold 
his tongue or we'd gag him. Bill laid still in his 


blankets, and John got breakfast as if nothing | 


unusual was going on. 

“Wade took Polly out of the hammock and 
dressed her. The welts on her soft, white flesh 
brought the tears to my eyes and a sort of sick 
feeling to my stomach, and I'll confess that I 


turned around and kicked Sams soundly, which | 


was mean, boys, for you never ought to take ad- 
vantage of a man with his hands and feet tied. 
The tears run right down Wade’s cheeks, and his 
hands trembled so he could hardly fasten her 
buttons. 

‘“‘Well, I made ’em drink some hot coffee and 
eat a mouthful, and then we bundled Polly up in 
the warmest things we could find, and set her on 
her burro. 

“Wade got astride of another, his long legs 
almost touching the ground, and off they went to 
Denver, regular runaways, like the knight and the 
princess Charlotty was reading about in her story- 
book the other day. To be sure, the princess being 
so small and both of ’em on jackasses, rather 
spoils the romantic part of it.” 

‘What did you do with Sams ?”’ Hugh inquired 
eagerly, as Jonas showed signs of dismissing the 
party. 

“Oh, I wrote a line to the next camp and sent 
it over by John, and by noon there was ten strong 
men on the ground. Some of ’em was for string- 
ing Sams up to the next tree, border-fashion, but 
they finally concluded to drum him out of the 
diggin’s. 

“They got all the tin pans and buckets in our 
cabin, and drummed him tothe camp next beyond 
their own, where the men turned out and took him, 
to the sound of the same kind of music, to the 
next, and so on; and the last I heard he was forty 
miles away and still going, and for all I know he 
may be going yet, unless they’ve drummed him 
into the Pacific.” 

“But Polly? What became of Polly?” clam- 
ored the audience. 

Jonas plunged his long arm into one of his 
pockets and brought up a key. 

“Here, Fred, you run up to my room, and in 
the northeast corner of my trunk you'll find a 


brown paper package tied with a white string. | 


Fetch it along, and I’ll show you what become of 
Polly.” 

Fred returned speedily, bringing the parcel. 
Jonas untied it and took out a letter, carefully 
concealing the other contents from curious eyes. 

“Now hark, while I read this letter : 


“‘My DEAR JONAS.—Please excuse me for keeping 
you so long in suspense. I found father very sick 
when I arrived home, where I was received as one 
risen from the dead, my letter to father having gone 
astray. The dear old man is better, and I hope will 
soon be well. 

*To begin at the beginning. Twenty miles is a 
long journey for a little thing like Polly, especially 
in her condition, and the last ten miles I carried her 
in my arms, sometimes on foot, sometimes astride the 
burro, who certainly behaved well. We stayed three 
days in Denver and got Polly some girl’s clothes. She 
didn’t like dresses at first, and cried for her jacket 


and trousers, but she has forgotten about them now, | 


and is happy as the day is long. 

“*Father calls her Little Sunbeam. He wants 

ou to write and let us know what you did with Sams. 

e’ll get himself into a hornet’s nest if he should 
ever claim Polly. 

“*We went to town yesterday and got our photo- 
graphs to send to you. Isn’t she sweet? 

“*T thank you, Jonas, for all the kindness you have 
showed us both, and father sends word that the latch- 
string is always out at Lester, if you ever come East. 

“Sincerely your friend, 


**WADE HULBURT.’” 


He was probably scared, too, for | 


I took him by the arm, and we went | 
The upshot was, he agreed to | 





Jonas opened the parcel again, and took thence 
the photograph of a young man with a fine, frank 
face, broad brows, and smiling lips. Peeping over 

| his shoulder, nestled close to his, was the roguish, 
dimpled face and fair head of little Polly. 
Lucy L. Srovt. 
| seoatilininnns: 
SELFISHNESS. 
Who bows to self, of God hath small regard. 
His pride he worships, let his pride befriend ; 


And “seen of men,” of men he reaps reward 
Until the end, —W. Morley Punshon. 


———— - ~~ - —— 
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| For the Companion. 


| DAN SIMPSON’S VICTORY. 


It was a day late in autumn. Squire Jessop, 
rather stiff with rheumatism, was coming slowly 
down the street of Harrison Centre toward the 
post-office, which is in Silas Bassett’s store, for 
| Silas is post-master in Harrison Centre whoever 
may be President of the United States. 

There was no snow on the ground, but the keen 
wind made loafing out of doors unattractive, and 
the two wooden arm-chairs in the store had had 
permanent residents all the afternoon, while a 
more shifting population had accommodated them- 
selves on the barrels and boxes. 
| Though the Squire hated loafers, yet the men in 
the store were glad he was coming. They knew 

he was not coming for nothing; that was not his 
| way. 
The Squire never wasted anything, not even his 
words. He took no notice of the others in the 
store, but addressed Silas Bassett at once. 

“John Carruthers,” he said, ‘‘is sick.” 

“Ye don’t say so!” Silas answered, with lively 
interest. ‘Much sick? What’s the matter with 
him? How’d ye hear ?” 
| The Squire and Silas were the School Committee 
| of Harrison Centre, and John Carruthers was the 
student from Dartmouth College engaged to keep 
the winter school. 

‘(Luther Bemis brought word,” said the Squire. 
“Typhoid.” 

There was a long pause. 
| speak. 
| ‘Wal, Squire, will ye try Miss Foote now ?” 
“Silas Bassett, do you really think that girl can 
manage Harrison Centre winter school ?”’ 
| She managed in the summer ’mazin’ well.” 
| ‘We aint arranging for no summer school 
| now.” 
| ‘It’s a leetle late gettin’ somebody. As matters 
hev turned out, we can hev her. We might let 
| her try.” 

‘*Where is Miss Foote ?”’ 

‘Over to Claremont.” 

“Then send her word.” 

| And the Squire went out of the store slowly and 

stiffly, as he had come in. Silas Bassett did not 
move a muscle for two full minutes after the door 
had closed; then he smiled broadly to himself, 
and began to weigh out half a pound of tea. 

| Alonzo Hurlbut took his pipe out of his mouth, 

to give his words full effect, and said, “‘’Taint no 

| use, Si; she won’t hev you.” 

Silas, being a bachelor of some sixty winters, 
was regarded in the village as the appropriate ob- 

| ject of any matrimonial joke. 

| ‘Like enough, like enough,’ he answered, as 
| the laughter subsided. ‘Why shouldn’t she hold 
| her pretty head higher than me? I won’t blame 
| her if she looks for some young fellow, steadier 
| than I be, and more fore-handed, like *Lonzo 
| here.” 

The men laughed again. Alonzo was the most 
| shiftless good-for-nothing in the village. He red- 
| dened and answered surlily, ‘“‘Who ever said I 
| wanted her ?” 

‘No one, my son, no one,” answered the old 
store-keeper in a soothing tone. ‘‘No one never 
said as you wanted anything worth having, 

| *Lonzo.” 

**’Taint no use disputing about her now,” dryly 
remarked old Enos Bradford, as he took his pack- 
age of tea from the counter. ‘How much do you 
suppose’ll be left of her, after a day with Dan 
Simpson and Rufe Bates? Nary piece big enough 
to save. I’m sorry for the gal, too; she’s a likely 
gal; got real old Pendexter grit into her.” 
| Rachel Foote was nineteen. Her old aunt, Miss 
| Jane Pendexter, who had brought her up, had 
| died just as her education was finished. Rachel 
| had probably inherited the ‘old Pendexter grit” 
| from Miss Jane; certainly she had fallen heir to 
| nothing else. 

As Silas Bassett had said, she had taught the 
summer school well. She had the promise of a 
| place to teach in Claremont High School in the 
| spring, but must find some place for the winter, 
| which had not been easy for so young a teacher. 

Harrison Centre boasted the most turbulent of 
winter schools; but since Mr. Carruthers was ill, 
and she had not succeeded in finding another place, 
| Squire Jessop had consented that she ‘might try.” 

Long before the tardy November dawn on Mon- 
| day morning, she started from Claremont. It was 


Silas was first to 





|a long, cold drive, but when the stage left her 
| near the school-house, little Nathaniel Morris met 
| her. He was the son of the Methodist minister. 
‘Mother sends word,” he said, “that she wants 
you to come to our house to-night. Father’s going 
on circuit to-day, and she’d like you to stay while 
| he’s gone.” 
| Rachel liked Mrs. Morris, and liked staying at 
| the parsonage, and this message cheered her. She 





needed cheering. She knew that she was under- 
taking a school which some men had not been 
able to control, and which nothing but the ‘real 
old Pendexter grit” prevented her from refusing. 

Dan Simpson was eighteen years old, almost 
six feet tall, and powerfully built. He was by no 
means as strong in his arithmetic and geography 
as in his arms and legs, and, besides, lacked pol- 
ish in some minor matters, such as spelling and 
| writing; so his father still insisted on his attend- 

ance at the winter school. Dan had no objection 
|to that. Though he was never interested in the 

lessons, he was always interested in the teacher— 
| to see if he could “lick” him. 

He had also a strong following of the big boys, 
among whom he was the acknowledged chief by 
the indisputable title of being the biggest and 
strongest. 

Moreover, going to school excused him from all 
work, except helping with the morning and even- 
ing chores. Dan liked the winter term. It was 
to him what the summer is to a Newport belle, or 
the autumn to a sportsman who owns a Scotch 
moor—a season of success in his own specialty. 

Early on that Monday morning there was a tre- 
mendous bellowing and trampling in the Simpson 
barn. The black bull Samson, a vicious brute, 
well known for his savage temper, was found to 
be loose in his pen. 

Dan, to the terror of his mother, went into the 
barnyard, and opened the door leading into Sam- 
son’s pen, and then ran for his life, and saved it 
by about.a quarter of a second. Israel, who had 
gone in by the upper door, closed this one from 
the inside before Samson could turn back. 

But the fence was not very strong, and even 
when they had hastily strengthened the weakest 
places with logs and rails, they were by no means 
confident that the bull might not, by a sudden 
rush, carry it before him. He was wilder than 
ever, and his roars could be heard over in the vil- 
lage, as he rushed about the inclosure. 

“Get tired out in time, won’t he?” asked Enos 
Bradford, when he dropped in about nine o’clock 
to see how they were getting on. 

Farmer Simpson took off his hat, and mopped 
his head as if it had been July. 

“Dunno but he may—if the world lasts long 
enough !” 

At last the frantic beast rushed at the fence, 
and tried to leap it, but slipped on a piece of ice 
as he jumped, and fell. He broke down the fence, 
but was himself disabled, so that it was necessary 
to kill him. This was done by two balls from 
Dan’s rifle. So Dan was not at school the first 
morning of that winter term. 

He lounged into the school-room about half an 
hour after the afternoon session had begun, with 
his fiery spirit a little tained by the work he had 
been obliged to do on Samson’s hide and carcass, 
but withal not averse to further conflict. 

Miss Foote had made the most of her opportu- 
nity. The school was organized and in running 
order. The big boys, temporarily deprived of 
their leader, and under the influence of the new 
teacher’s bright, quick ways, had not thought it 
worth while to make any general resistance. There 
had been the usual number of spit-balls, and occa- 
sional complaints and denials of hair-pulling and 
pins; but, on the whole, matters had gone 
smoothly. 

Dan took his seat, and began, as it were, to 
prospect his claim. 

It was a good many years since he had been to 
school to a woman. It impressed him at once 
as a mortifying position for him, Dan Simpson. 
Whatever he could do, he could not “lick” a 
woman, even though she were a school-teacher. 
What business had she here, anyhow, trying to 
teach a winter school ? e 

Already the school was more restless for his 
presence. The attention of the smaller children 
wandered; the big boys shuffled their feet upon 
the floor, and pretended they did not hear when 
they were spoken to. Boasts that Dan, if he were 
here, would not let ‘‘a school-marm” keep the 
place a day had been freely indulged in among 
themselves in the morning, and now they looked 
to him for action. 

Miss Foote alone did not seem disturbed. She 
spoke to him from her desk on the platform, and 
said she was sorry he could not come in the morn- 
ing, and added a word of appreciation of the cour- 
age and agility he had shown in opening the door 
to let the bull out into the yard. He made no 
answer. 

It was no part of her way of teaching that les- 
sons should be dull. All the bright scholars were 
interested, even amused, by unexpected turns and 
applications of the lessons; even the dull ones 
found it a pleasant sensation. 

As Dan lounged in his seat, without taking the 
trouble to pretend to study, even he was some- 
what interested in what he heard. 

At last it was fifteen minutes of four, time for 
the last class of the day, the oldest reading class. 
The large boys were watching their indolent cap- 
tain. Would he get up when she called his class ? 
Would there not be some show of fight now? 

Miss Foote laid a paper on her desk. 

“The first class in reading,” she said, in clear, 
firm tones, ‘‘will keep their seats. To-morrow 
they will read to me. To-day I am going to read 
to them.” 

Then followed the beginning of a story of ad- 
venture, read with so much spirit that it held the 
attention of all. Four o’clock struck. The day 
| was over, and the field was still hers. 











Outside the school-house arose at once a tumult 
of discussion. Dan was rather sulky at first, un- 
interested in a combat where muscles were not 
concerned ; but a little urging, a few taunts and 
jeers were all that were needed to make him join 
in planning an energetic campaign for the next 
day; and as he and Rufus Bates and Ira White 
walked away together, they agreed to meet there 
early the next morning, and begin the day by 
greasing the stove. The door would be locked, 
but there was one window which could be easily 
opened from the cutside with a jack-knife. 

Harrison Centre lies mostly in Elliott’s Hollow, 
on the east side of the bridge. West of the bridge, 
but a little north of the turnpike, is a small hill on 
which stands the Methodist meeting-house, and 
the little, one-storied parsonage. On the southern 
slope is the grave-yard. There are but two or 
three farm-houses on the turnpike beyond the lane 
which leads to the church and parsonage. The 
nearest is Mr. Simpson’s. 

Dan was sent to the store on an errand, and 
when Rachel had locked the school-house door 
and turned to go, he was on his way home. Their 
paths lay together, and she promptly joined him, 
notwithstanding his evident reluctance. 

She asked at once for the whole story of the 
morning’s adventures, and her questions drew 
him into narrating the matter with an ease sur- 
prising to himself. She praised his courage, and 
said, “I shall be glad to have you in my school. 
Courage is one of the best things any boy or man 
can have. I shall be proud to have one of my 
boys so brave.” 

Dan was very red. He mumbled something of 
which no word could be distinguished. 

“And I hope,” she went on, “that you will 
always use your courage and strength to protect 
those who are weaker than you are, and do what 
you know to be right. Only cowards do mean, 
underhand things. Good-by.’”’ For they had 
come to the lane which leads from the turnpike to 
the parsonage. 

She had spoken very brightly, very pleasantly, 
somehow as if she were praising him, not preach- 
ingtohim. He found it pleasant to be praised by 
a young woman. Dan Simpson was growing up. 

There was one unpleasant thing about it. It 
was the thought of to-morrow’s plans. Dan grew 
uneasy as he thought of these, and before bed- 
time his sister remarked truly that he was ‘just 
spoiling for another fight.” 

Rachel almost ran up the lane to the parsonage, 
and opened the east door into the living-room and 
kitchen, where the parson’s wife was making the 
tea. 

“O Mrs. Morris!’’ she cried, “why was I such a 
fool as to take this place ?”’ 

Mrs. Morris looked up in surprise. ‘Nathaniel 
said,” she answered gently, ‘that all had gone 
well to-day.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for the Dan Simpson exploit 
with the bull I couldn't have got through to-day 
at all! I had a good mind to ask Dan Simpson 
for a lock of his hair.” 

“‘A lock of Daniel Simpson’s hair ?”’ 

*‘No, the bull’s. Poor dear! he did all he could 
for me to-day. And now he’s dead. How I wish 
I had taken boxing-lessons in Claremont!” 

The two women sat long over the kitchen-fire 
that evening, while the elder one tried to counsel 
and encourage her despairing young sister. Then 
another subject began to cause anxiety. 

“]T wish Mr. Morris was here,” said Rachel. 
‘“‘Are you never afraid when he is away? This is 
such a lonely place.” 

“T was when I was first married. Why? Do 
you hear anything ?” 

“Yes, I thought I did.” 

“Just then they saw against the lowest panes of 
the window,—for the fire had burned down and 
there was no light in the room,—the upper part of 
the head of aman. He tried to open the window. 
Fortunately the home-made fastening was quite 
secure. Then he shaded his eyes with his hands 
and peered in. Both women were standing to- 
gether in the middle of the room. Then he tried 
the door. It was bolted, and he knocked loudly. 
Mrs. Morris went close to it. 

‘‘Who is there ?”” she asked calmly. 

The man hesitated a moment, then he answered 
gruffly, ‘“‘A friend.” 

“What do you want?” 

‘*Want to come in.” 

“Not to-night. We have no room for you.” 

‘Let me in, or it'll be worse for you!” He rat- 
tled the latch loudly, then pushed against the 
door. Braced as it was, both hinges and bolt held. 
Another furious lunge and still another had no 
effect. Then he walked around the house and 
tried the other door, but that was more secure 
still. He returned to the first point of attack, but 
failed again. Then he went away down the hill 
behind the meeting-house. 

**Will he come back ?” asked Rachel. 

“T don’t know. We must wait and see.” 

Nathaniel, who had been awakened by the 
noise, came out of the bedroom with his clothes 
on, and brought his shoes to put them on by the 
fire. Not long after, the man came back up the 
hill, This time he did not even ask for admittance, 
but took a heavy stone and threw it at the door. 
Then he threw himself against the door, and the 
shock loosened a little the staple of the bolt. 

Nathaniel brought the hammer and Mrs. Morris 
drove the staple in farther. It held for another 
assault, and then the man went away down the 
hill again. 
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Mrs. Morris knew that she must summon aid; | 
accordingly she said as calmly as she could to | 
Nathaniel, “Now, my boy, mother wants you to | 
do an errand for her. Go to Brother Simpson’s, | 
and knock very loudly at the south door, and tell 
him there is a tramp trying to get into our house, | 
and ask him to come back with you. See, it’s 
moonlight now, and mother will stay here on the | 
step and watch you till you turn the corner into | 
the turnpike.” | 

The child trudged off bravely. | 

*“‘O Mrs. Morris,” said Rachel, ‘‘do come in and 
bolt the door!” 

“Not yet,” she answered calmly. ‘I promised 
Nathaniel to watch till he was out of sight.” 

The relief corps came sooner than the women 


who were holding the fort expected it. But. 
Brother Simpson’s reward 
for the labors of the day 





had been ‘‘a crick in his 
back,”’ so that he was now 
helpless in bed, and Mrs. 
Simpson had roused Dan 
and sent him to Mrs. Mor- 
ris’s aid. 

Nathaniel went to the 
wood-pile and brought in © 
some sticks of wood. Dan 
stopped and looked at the 
hinges of the door. 

“Are they strong ?” asked 
Mrs. Morris. 

“He’s h’isted ’em 
some, I expect,” Dan 
answered. ‘Guess he 
hadn’t better strain 
onto ’emagain.” But 
he bolted the door. 
Even while he was 
pushing the bolt, 
Rachel said, “I think 
he is coming back. There has not been much 
time to spare.” 

Looking out of the window they could see him 
now, by the light of the moon, as he came from 
behind the corner of the meeting-house. Dan 
took off his coat, drew back the bolt, and stood | 
with one hand on the latch. : 

The knock was a blow upon the door. At a! 
sign from Dan, Mrs. Morris answered with the | 
usual question, ‘“Who is there ?” | 

An oath and a kick at the door were the answer. | 

Dan opened it suddenly and charged upon the 
man with head well down, hoping to throw him 
at once. But the ruftian’s guard was too quick 
for that. Dan closed with him, however, and the 
two wrestled and swayed about the door-yard; the 
women and children looked on in terror and ap- 
prehension. Sometimes it seemed as if their 
champion would be worsted, and once Rachel 
stepped forward, but decided the time had not 
come yet for her to take part in the defence. 


7 


for his cap, then picked it up and twisted it in his 
hands. 

“T’ll get Isrul to come up and fix that door for 
you to-morrow, Mis’ Morris,” he said. ‘Them 
hinges and bolt had oughter be put onto a new 
place, I expect.”” And, without more words, he 
got himself away out of the house and down the 
lane toward home. 

When Rufe Bates and Ira White sneaked up to 
the school-house ‘ ’cross lots’”’ the next morning, 


they found Dan quietly improving the time by | 


cutting his initials on the front fence. He shut up 
his knife and put it in his pocket. Then he said, 
“There aint no stove-greasing going to be done in 
that school-house this winter.” 

The boys stared with astonishment—actually 
“gawped”, as they would have said. 

“Why!” said Ira, ‘are 
you going to let a woman 
get the whip-hand of you, 
Dan ?” 

“T’m not going to let 
you get the tongue-hand 
of me, Ira White,” Dan 
answered coolly. ‘‘She’s 


mS 


ler than you be.” 
Ira and Rufe looked at 
~ each other. 
“Pretty sweet on school- 
marm, aint he?” 
Rufe. 


did not include turning the 


smiting as this; and what 
happened next consoled 
him in some measure for 
not having a school-master 
to “lick.” 

The day before had been 
a triumphant one for him, but he had won his 
greatest victory in the middle of the night, as he 
was going down the meeting-house lane alone. 


JoHN FRANCIS ADAMS. 
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IN EARLY DAYS. 
Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day! 
— Wordsworth. 


———~+or 
For the Companion. 


ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


It was in the early Seventies, and I and my two 
partners were running a cattle-ranch located on 
the Big Medicine River in southwestern Kansas. 

The then recently finished Pacific railroads to 
the north of us had driven the buffalo pretty well 


said | 


Just then Dan, by no means sure his staying! out of the southern country, and the millions of 





We were a wild, rough-looking set who met that 
evening at the 2-X ranch, and started out on poor 
Bailey’s trail. To tell the truth, we were most of 
us as wild and rough as we looked. 

There were fifteen in the company altogether, 
for the most part owners, or part owners, of 
ranches, and the rest cowboys. We were all well 
mounted, and each was armed with knife and re- 
volver, while from every saddle-horn hung the 
ever-present lariat, the all-important item, next to 
his pony, of a cowboy’s equipment. 

Tom Anderson, a strapping Missourian, who 
ran the 2-X brand, and who was the acknowledged 
master-spirit of the range, fell naturally into the 
lead upon this occasion, as he did upon all others 
where intrepid daring and unyielding firmness 
were required. 

Tom was what the cowboys call a “holy ter- 
ror.” He did not know what fear was; but, 
though relentlessly fierce and cruel when enraged, 


| he had a heart that was as tender as a child’s in 


considerable more of a fel- | 


some of its moods. He was a lion in both looks 
and nature, and we all admired him, and gener- 
ally submitted, without question, to his leader- 
ship. 

Our party rode over sixty miles that night, and 
just as it began to grow light next morning we 
came up with Bailey. He and his old herder were 
engaged in cooking breakfast over their camp-fire 
when we appeared upon the scene, and we did not 
wait for them to finish their meal before explain- 


| ing our business. 


Dan Simpson’s victory | 


other cheek to any such | 


| the rest of us kept guard 


power would equal that of the older man, put} acres of rich grasses, which had pastured count- | 


forth all his strength, and with a mighty effort less thousands of these animals for untold ages 





threw his antagonist down, sat upon him, and | 
dealt such blows upon the prostrate villain that he | 
begged for mercy. | 

‘When I’ve done with you, not before!’? Dan 
answered savagely, his fists still active. 

‘Don't kill me! don’t kill me!” he howled. 

“Be you ready to travel now ?”’ thundered Dan. 

“Yes! yes! I never’ll come here again!” | 

“Get up and go then! And be everlasting | 
quick about it!” 

The man rose with evident effort, and made 
what haste he could, leaving his old hat on the 
ground. Dan crushed it into a ball and threw it | 
after him. | 

“Take your hat! Don’t leave nothing of you 
here. Go, or by to-morrow noon I'll have every 
man in the place out a-hunting you!” 

The man did not even look back. 

“He goes lame, don’t he, Daniel?” asked Mrs. 
Morris. 

“Be some surprisin’ if he didn’t,” Dan answered, 
“but I reckon he won't be too lame to get away.” 

He went in to the sink, and took the dipper and 
got some water from the pail and drank it, while 
they all stood around him. The two women were | 
feeling very grateful to him, but found it hard to 
say what they felt. Nathaniel felt that suitable 
acknowledgment of Dan’s great services ought to 
be made. As no one else spoke, he did. 

“Tt’s good you came,” he said. 

Then the minister’s wife rose to the occasion. 

“Mr. Morris will thank you,” she said. ‘I do 
not know how to say all I feel.” 

“?’Twarn’t nothing,” Dan answered, warmed 
into unusual volubility. ‘One of them cowards 
you was speaking of, warn’t he, Miss Foote? He 
knew there warn’t nothing but women here, I ex- 
pect. I was proper glad to get a chance to pum- 
mel him some.” 

He stopped rather suddenly. An inconvenient 
recollection came to him. It was about greasing 
the school stove. And Miss Foote was answering 
him. 

“T didn’t think you’d have a chance at one of 
them so soon,”’ she said. ‘‘And I do hope,” she 
added very earnestly, “that some day I shall have 
a chance to do something for you, Dan—some- 
thing splendid. You’ve done something splendid 
for us.” 

Dan reddened with pleasure. 


His fights had 


never brought him a word of such praise before. 
The boys had cheered him on, but this was differ- 


| twenty miles west of 


| ited, evinced but little 





ent. 


He put on his coat, looked about awkwardly 


past, now lay open to the herds of the cattlemen. 


We were among the first ranchers who entered | 


the new field, but at the time of which I write 


nearly one hundred cow-camps had been estab- | 


lished within a radius of fifty miles of ours. 

One of ‘the most recent arrivals in the neighbor- 
hood was a New Englander named Bailey, a 
quiet, rather delicate-looking fellow of about 
thirty-five, who, a year before my story opens, 
had come on the range, bought a couple of hun- 
dred head of cattle, 
and located a ranch on 
the North Fork, about 


our camp. 

Bailey was a shy, 
reserved sort of man, 
and, although hospita- 
ble enough when vis- 


of that whole-souled, 
fraternal _ sociability 
which generally char- 
acterizes the lordly 
riders of the range. 
This made him very 
unpopular, and, with 
the exception of an old 
Mexican herdsman, 
who served him in the 
capacity of cowboy, 
he had few friends and 
no intimates. 

We are all entirely 
too ready to believe 
the worst of any one 
whom we dislike, and 
cowboys are no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

So when, one autumn afternoon, big Jim Smith, 
the boss herder of the circle bar ranch, came thun- 
dering up to the dug-out, with his pony all afoam, 
and, calling me outside, told me that Bailey was 
running off a bunch of steers in which there were 


a lot of strays belonging to other ranchers, and | 


that the boys had gotten wind of it, and were 
organizing a pursuing party to catch and hang 
him for cattle thieving, I did not doubt the accused 
man’s guilt. 

Ten minutes later I had belted on my revolver, 
saddled my pony, and was galloping like the 
wind for the appointed rendezvous, all too ready 











Fierce and haggard from our hard night-ride, 
we were an ugly-looking crew, and it was little 
wonder that poor Bailey looked scared as he rose 
and timorously greeted us with a ‘‘Good-morning, 
gentlemen!” as we advanced and drew up around 
the fire. 

No one answered his salutation; it was received 
with grim, ominous silence. 

“Just take care of him, boys, while I ride out 
to the cattle and see that there is no mistake about 
the strays. We want to be certain he’s guilty 
before going any further,” said our leader; and, 
as he spoke, he and several others of the 
party started toward a bunch of cattle that 
were grazing upon the prairie not far off, while 


over Bailey, who had now 


grown pale as death, ~ 
and was trembling in 
every limb. 

In a moment Tom 
and the others returned, and, as they approached, | 
Tom said, ‘It’s true, boys. There’s a dozen strays | 
in the lot, and no mistake,” and turning, without | 
more ado, to the cowering culprit, he added, with 
a harsh abruptness that was simply terrible, ““Ycu, 
Bailey, are a cattle-thief, and we have come after 
you to hang you. You knew the law of the range 
when you broke it, so you must abide by it. You 
shall have an hour, and an hour only, to prepare 
for death.” 

As his doom was thus spoken, Bailey, | 
poor wretch, was completely overcome with | 
terror and dismay. 

“O boys, boys, don’t hang me! You 
mustn’t hang me!” he cried piteously, fall- 
ing suppliantly upon his knees. ‘‘I swear 
I am innocent! I call on my Maker to wit- 
ness that I intended to pay 


you for your cattle. Oh, 
have mercy, and don’t 
hang me!” and he broke 
completely down, and 
. wept like a child. 
oo But it was no use. 


There was no relenting in 


his captors, no softening 
of their grim determina- 
tion; and not a syllable 
of dissent 
when our leader spoke 
again, and said sternly : 


will not receive. You had 
best pray for it from your 


Maker. In an_ hour’s 
time you will be in His 
presence.” 


As Tom spoke, the poor wretch gave one de- | 


spairing look at the unrelenting faces of the men 
grouped on their ponies about him, and, meeting 
with not a sign of pity, fell, with a hopeless groan, 
face downward upon the grass. 

“T reckon we had better leave him by himself 
fur awhile, boys. If he has any prayin’ to do, I 
allow he kin do it better without a aujience; so 
let’s draw off apiece till his time’s up.” 

This most opportune and delicate suggestion 
came from old Jake Lape, and it was acted upon 

| with alacrity. We immediately moved off for a 
| distance of a hundred yards or so, and left the 


to take my part in the anticipated ‘“‘hanging-bee.” | doomed man alone to make his final preparations 
















the harsh, stern faces of | 


was uttered | 


“Mercy from us you) 





for death. Although we fully intended to hang 
him, we all felt that it was no more than right to 
show him all the politeness and courtesy admissi- 
ble under the circuinstances. 

Shortly after we rode off, Bailey rose dejectedly 
to his feet, thrust his hand into his bosom, and 
drawing forth what looked, from a distance, like 
a letter, dropped upon his knees and pressed it 
again and again to his lips with impassioned fer- 
vor. Afterward he replaced it in his bosom, and, 
bowing his head, spent the remainder of his last 
hour seemingly in silent prayer. 

When the time had finally expired, and we 
drew near the kneeling culprit to finish our dread 
work, he arose to meet us with an air so calm and 
gentle, so utterly changed, that it astounded us, 
for we had expected to meet with tears and sup- 
plications and struggles. 

He offered not the slightest resistance when we 
bound his hands securely behind him, and, lifting 
him upon his horse, drove with him down to the 
creek bottom, where a scraggy cottonwood had 
already been selected to serve as a gallows. 

Bailey was driven under the tree; the noose of 
a lariat was quickly placed about his neck, and 
the other end thrown across an overhanging limb, 
and made fast to the trunk. Old Lape had his 
‘‘quint” raised in readiness to bring it down across 
the flank of the doomed man’s pony at the word 
of command; all was ready for the final act, when 
Bailey raised his head and spoke. 

Calling Tom Anderson to his side, he said, 
“Tom, will you do a favor for a dying man ?” 

‘What is it?” was the gruff reply. 

“T want you to promise to see that my family 
gets what little property I leave. They are poor, 


| and will need it badly, Tom; so, please promise. 


I know you'll do, it if you say you will.” 

“Well, Bailey, I’ll do it, if that’s all you want. 
You may rest easy.on that score; I promise,” 
answered Tom, in a softened tone. 

“Thank you, Tom; and now, just one thing 
more, please,” continued the prisoner eagerly, 
“reach into my bosom and get the picture that’s 
there, and let me have an- 
other look at my wife and 
children before I die.” 

We all of us sat grouped 
about on our ponies under 
the cottonwood during this 
scene, and, as Tom Ander- 
son complied with Bailey’s 
request, and, taking a pic- 
ture from the prisoner’s 
bosom held it before him so 
that he could look at. it, the 
surrounding group of rough 
cowboys became utterly ab- 
sorbed in the scene. 

Nota whisper was uttered, 
and the noise of the restive 
ponies, as they champed 
their bits or stamped im- 
patiently upon the green- 
sward, alone broke the sol- 
emn stillness. 

With a look of unspeakable tenderness, Bailey 
glued his eyes upon the photograph and held them 
there for fully a minute. 

Then his head dropped suddenly upon his breast 
and, with a groan, he cried out, in despairing 
accents : 

“O boys, boys! it’s hard to die and leave them 
all alone; and to die in such a way, too! It will 
kill poor Mary, if she’s not dead already; I know 
it will.” 

He no longer looks at the picture, but Tom 
Anderson himself was gazing at it instead. Long 
and earnestly he looked at it, but did not speak a 
| word. Then he handed it to old man Lape, and it 

passed from hand to hand until every man in the 
| party had taken a long look at it. 
| A sweet, gentle woman’s face looked smilingly 
forth from the midst of the card, while over each 
of her shoulders peeped a chubby face filled with 
| childish glee and innocence. On the border of the 
| card was written, in a clear, delicate hand, ‘‘Come 
| home soon, papa; we’re so lonely without you.” 
| When the picture had gone the rounds, and 
|Tom Anderson returned it reverently to Bailey’s 
| bosom, the culprit raised his head and said : 
| “It was for their sake, boys, I drove the cattle 
| off in such a hurry. I got word yesterday that 
| my wife was dying,.and I took the first steers I 
could find in order to get the money to go home to 
see her. It was wrong, I suppose, but I would 
have paid you for every head I took when I came 
| back.” 
| Like a flash Tem Anderson’s knife was out of 


| its sheath. A quick stroke, and the rope about the 
| prisoner’s neck was severed. Instantly Bailey’s 
| pony bore him aside, and in his place, facing the 
|crowd, on his mustang sat Tom, with uplifted 
| hand and his eyes fairly blazing with fierce excite- 
ment, while we were too much amazed to either 
speak or move. 

“That man speaks the truth!” he shouted. 
“He never intended to steal them cattle. But 
| whether he did or not, it’s all the same to me; 
the man that lays finger on him must do it over 
my dead body. If I had a wife like that lady in 
the pictur’ an’ she was sick, I’d steal every critter 
on the range to git to her; an’ the man’s a dog 
that wouldn’t. If any man here thinks different 
I’m ready to fight it out with him right here and 
now.” 

For a moment there was no response, then old 
man Lape spoke up. 
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“Well, Tom,” said he, “ye needn’t talk so | 


mighty fierce, as no one’s goin’ to fight ye, I 
guess. Not that we’re skeered of ye, Tom. Ye 
mustn’t flatter yourself by thinkin’ that at all; 
but we all feel about the same as you do in this 
matter. Leastwise I do, and, to show Bailey that 
I believe he’s innocent, I hereby make him a pres- 
ent of them three steers o’ mine that’s in his 
bunch.” 

“Bully for you, old man! them’s my senti- 
ments; and I’ll chip in the steers that belong to 
me, too!” shouted Bill Smith. 

“Same here!” yelled Dutch Frank, rubbing two 
big tears off his cheeks with his grimy fist. 

“T’m with you, boys!” shouted another. 

“Me, too!” said another, and a minute later 
every one of the “strays” that had caused all the 
trouble belonged as much to Bailey as if the 
flank of each of them bore his brand and no 
other. 

The revulsion of feeling was simply tremendous. 
The very men who ten minutes before had been 
ruthlessly intent upon hanging Bailey now crowded 
around him, begging forgiveness, and vying with 
one another as to which could do the most for 
him. 

Such of us as owned none of the “‘strays” actu- 
ally felt mean, and jealous of those who did; 
until Tom Anderson suggested a way in which we, 
too, might give vent to our generous impulses. 

“Boys,” said he, “there s none o’ my critters in 
Bailey’s bunch, but next spring I’m a-goin’ to 
brand twenty calves for that little girl in the pict- 
ur’, and it’s my intention to take care of them and 
their increase for her until she’s growed up.” 

‘‘Now you're shoutin’, Tom! I’ll do the same,” 
chimed in another. 

“I'll go twenty for the little boy!” shouted 
another; and so it went until each man of us 
had made a liberal contribution. 

Poor Bailey was entirely overcome, and no 
wonder. To escape hanging so narrowly, and five 
minutes later to have those who had been bent 
upon executing him, eagerly competing with one 
another as to which could show him the greatest 
kindness, was enough to upset any man. 

He tried to express his feelings coherently, but 
could not; and we left him in the midst of his 
tears and protestations of gratitude, and rode off 
to the nearest ranch to procure food and rest for 
ourselves and our ponies before starting on our 
homeward journey. 


Bailey is at present one of the wealthiest and 
most popular cattle-men in the Southwest. 

His wife did not die, but recovered, and now 
resides with him at his ranch on the North Fork. 

We cowboys kept our word; and the spring 
after the lynching affair saw several hundred 
calves branded with the initials of Bailey’s son 
and daughter and turned loose on the range. 

With his share of them and their progeny, the 
boy has stocked a big ranch of his own; while the 
share of the little girl, who is, by the way, one of the 
loveliest prairie flowers that ever graced the plains, 
makes her one of the richest heiresses in the 


State. L. D. Leecu. 
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For the Companion. 


JULE, THE BOOK-MARK. 


Early in our married life it was decided that 
the first course for our breakfast-table should be 
oatmeal porridge, though it often required no little 
devotion to observe this feast. 

By its use, one member of the family grew 
plump and fair, while the other had inherited 
enough Scotch-Irish blood to stick to his bowl for 
sticking’s sake; and then, there was always a sug- 
gestion that without the oatmeal his leanness 
might have been leaner. 

Year after year swelled the number of plates 
laid on our table, and the nest of bowls grew 
deeper. For every new high-chair pushed up, there 
was another ladle of porridge cooked, and it 
would be hard to find a circle of little mouths that 
dimpled rosier cheeks than our little folks could 
show. 

One milkman succeeded another in the service 
of blue milk at our gate; and like other city-folk, 
we ate our drowned oatmeal and said that it was 
good. But by-and-by we had a summer in the 
country, and a revelation. 

Two gentle cows came up to the barnyard gate 
morning and evening, and a big pail was twice 
filled to the brim with their fragrant, foaming 
milk. And there was a cool, sweet room lined 
with shelves shining with broad pans; and oh, the 
rich cream wrinkling and crinkling before the 
skimmer’s edge ! 

In a corner stood an old churn, its dasher worn 
at the lid-height, as my grandmother’s finger was 
worn by her wedding ring, and here the cream 
was shut up to be beaten and robbed of its riches. 
And there was the booty in a wide-mouthed jar; 
at last we had found the rainbow’s end, for here 
was the “‘pot of gold.” 

Of course, that member of the family whose 
veins are full of Scotch-Irish blood, must show 
the Romans how he does, when he goes to Rome, 
instead of doing as they do; so the big dish of 
porridge went into the country with us, and the 
lesser stars, such as pan-cakes, soft-boiled eggs, 

and warmed-over potatoes, waited below the hori- 
zon while this greater planet swung round its orbit. 
Now it rose in all its glory in an atmosphere of 
cream, smooth, thick, and yellow! How quickly 


how soon the children’s timid glances at mamma 
were abandoned for a bold reaching for the cream- 
pitcher to help themselves ! 

Now we knew what it was to eat oatmeal, and 
pitied those who died without the sight. They 
say that to know what an orange is, one must eat 
it before the stem is dry, eat it in sight of the tree 
that bore it, while it is scarce so much an eating as 
a drinking, and so may one do honor to an orange. 

There have been kings and queens so noble that 
they needed not the outward pomp and circum- 
stance of crown or throne to win respect. But 
coffee, strawberries, and oatmeal, without their 
cream, are sorry sovereigns discrowned, dishon- 
ored. 

City life has its advantages; a dinner may be 
ordered without visiting garden or cellar. One 
may have fresh meat, choice cuts, and ‘‘fare sumpt- 
uously every day,” for the world dons cap and 
apron to serve at the city table. But nothing tastes 
so good as in the country, where fresh vegetables 
keep the flavor of the sunshine and the dew 
through the ordeal of fire, and there are other 
homely comforts which need fear no rival luxuries. 

For three short months we tarried at the cream, 
and then we turned our faces toward the milkman. 

We found the breakfast waiting for us; there 
was the big, round dish of porridge, and the nest 
of bowls and pitcher of blue milk. 

One after another, the children dropped their 
spoons, with a mouthful of oatmeal between their 
teeth, hesitating between disgust and decency, 
then pushed their bowls away. 

“Dis is bad!’’ 

“Ts the cweam all done ?” 

“Mamma, this is just like flour paste!” 
“Sugar, quick!” 

So the bell was rung for a change of plates, and 
we stuffed our hungry little travellers with an 
unsubstantial second course. 

But nature abhors a vacuum, most of all in a 
youthful stomach, so, hard play for the little ones, 
and vigorous work on the long-neglected lawn for 
the older children, made the ‘‘wholesome food” 
go down at tea-time; but it was iced with sugar, 
or veiled in syrup, and there was many a wry 
face and lamentation for the cream we left behind 
us. 

Ere long, an idea, brooded in several minds, was 
advanced by one of the boys. ‘‘Mamma,” said 
he, “you know we learned to milk well last 
summer, why couldn’t we take care of a cow in 
our barn?” Then, “Oh, do buy a cow!” “You 
needn’t do one thing for her!” ‘We won’t charge 
a cent, we'll do it for sweet cream’s sake!” came 
from a well-drilled chorus. 

Soon they began to mention this one and that 
one who kepta cow, and casually remark that the 
cow soon paid for herself in milk and butter, and 
became 2 source of revenue. So, to please them, 
we consulted some farm-bred friends upon the 
practical bearings of the question, and they prom- 
ised to look sharp for a bargain. But we did not 
want a cow taken at random from a herd; it must | 
be “‘somebody’s darling,” that became a member 
of our family. 

We love every live thing that comes about us. 
Our hens live on into their dotage, and are honor- 
ably retired on full pay and full rations, till they 
naturally die untimely deaths. Our neighbors’ 
well-fed dogs get their living of those whose names 
are on their collars, and come to us for their loving. 
I am thankful it is no worse. If the Hindoos 
would stop here, instead of going on to worship 
the brute creation, my mind would be less bur- 
dened about the spiritual state of that nation. 

But true love requires certain conditions on both 
sides. 

A cow without natural affection, inclined to 
return evil for good, a suspicious. sulky, quick- 
tempered cow would never suit us. We wanted 
cream, but not the cream of tartar. 

“Somebody’s darling,” the ideal cow foretold in 
millennial prophecies, a cow with a neck to hug 
and horns to wreath with daisies, a cow that had 
never chewed a bitter cud, such was the cow in 
quest of which we answered advertisements and 
tiptoed our way through barnyards far and near. 
We took one cow on approbation, a handsome 
creature with a fine calf by her side. 

She was gentleness itself, till they undertook to 
put on a halter and tie her in the stall. Then there 
was a dreadful struggle, the men pulled and 
pushed, she kicked and plunged; the calf was 
frightened, as any baby would be, and its bleating 
made the mother frantic. For half a day she 
tugged and turned to free herself, and then she 
sullenly resolved to starve us out. 

She would not “give down” her milk. 

We gave her warm bran mash, a generous 
ration, we petted her, we “tried her wi’ a compli- 
ment,” and after the boys and I had done our best, 
we called out the person one grade richer in Scotch- 
Irish determination, and he did somehow, perhaps 
by “tapping,” extract two quarts of milk. 

But he was not sly enough to escape observa- 
tion when he opened the blisters in his unaccus- 
tomed hands at the tea-table. 

A quiet night, and the sober, second thought 
which “somebody’s darling” would have had, 
availed not to cast the evil spirit out of that cow, 
for the morning found her stubbornly determined 
that no one but the calf should have her milk. 
Not even the expedient of letting the calf assist in 
milking availed, for the calf was mean about it, 
too. 





the bowls were dug out and passed again, and | hastily next morning (having left the babies in 


the house half-dressed to see how matters were 


progressing), was a boyish voice angrily exhorting | 
“Quit | 


that calf. ‘“Shinny on your own side!” 
spitting in the pail!” 
‘‘Now tip me over again 

But the pretty, innocent-looking thing in a calf’s 
skin played the lion and took’ the lion’s share 
every time. 

For one week life resolved itself into hours of 
thanksgiving for one bloodless defeat, and hours 
of dreading the next battle; then we hired a man 
who drove a big express-wagon, and said he knew 
all about cows and calves, to return the goods not 
approved. 

The boys enticed the calf out of the barn, and 
the man lifted it into the wagon, his hat being 
dexterously kicked off in the operation. He drew 
down the wagon cover, and then untied the cow. 
Just as soon as she discovered that her baby was 
in the wagon, she began running around it at full 
speed, either to find a way to get in, or trying to 
keep on all sides of it at once. 

The horse stood still, glad to rest his over- 
worked, underfed bones. After a brief interval 
of imbecility, the man had a brilliant idea; he 
lifted the curtain to let the mother see her child so 
handsomely cared for and so near; but the calf 
also saw the cuw, and instantly leaped out, and 
hurt its leg so that it willingly lay still when lifted 
in again. 

But the cow! She dashed around the wagon; 
she stopped the wheels by thrusting her horns be- 
tween the spokes; she cleared the sidewalks of 
people as far as I could see her. 

All the while they were fighting their way along 
those four dreadful miles, and until the boys re- 
turned, flushed and sweaty, I walked the floor 
and wrung my hands, full of remorse for having 
let them go along, and full of fear that I might 
yet have to pay the price of a live cow for a few 
pounds of suddenly slain beef, or buy that man a 
new horse and wagon. 

A few days after this we heard of the intended 
sale of a cow that we knéw, a pet, with a nice 
name, and Alderney blood in her veins; she had 
only enough of plebeian stock to make her milk 
pleasant to drink. 

So a little roll of bills, laid away for the 
“cream-tree,” left its nook fragrant of bank-note 
paper, and Rosie walked serenely into the barn, 
and let us tie her shapely head to the manger. 
Sharp horns had she, but clean and white; her 
eyes were mild and soft, with no suspicions in 
them, a cow to love and to caress; a cow that 
breathed the balmy breath that Daniel Webster 
loved. She certainly behaved well, stood to be 
milked, let the boys curry her brown sides, braid 
her tail and comb her bangs as if she was con- 
scious of her beauty. 

When she would drink, they just threw an arm 
over her neck, and went sweethearting off to the 
well, and back to the barn; and it seemed like 
assisting at a miracle to serve something that 
could turn water into cream. 

Did she wish for an apple or an ear of corn? 
They stuffed the pockets of their overalls, and let 
her help herself, and she soon learned to hunt 
them over for a Western New York apple, or a 
yellow nubbin. 

For months we never heard her voice; as silent 
as the Milky Way above us, she ate and drank 
and chewed her peaceful cud, and twice a day she 
settled for her board. 

We can, after a fashion, “‘break bread” with 
some of our beloved ones among the brutes. The 
dogs and cats and chickens eat, drink and make 
merry over the fragments that we leave; the 
echoes of our feast are heard in coop and kennel. 
The trusty dog and cat have 4 warm loafing-place 
upon the rug by firesides most exclusive. 


“Let go my knuckles!” 


» 


set aside her portion, rudely dressed and served. 


cow. 


framing of greens and browns. 
prolonged solely for others’ pleasure. 


of Rosie’s butter ! 


first peep into the barn. 


nately the step and the fringe of the mat. 


line! 


them at first sight. 
But Rosie was something to see! 


sparkling eyes. 





The first thing I heard, upon entering the barn 


But the old friend, ‘‘cloth-ed all in leather,” 
must eat in solitude; the miller and the farmer 


There is something pathetic in the life of a stabled 
She was so evidently made to wade in 
clover, or crop it at her own sweet will; to lie 
down in the shade of trees, or stand in running 
water; an animal most picturesque in her natural 
It is an existence 


But, oh, the oatmeal smothered in Rosie’s 
cream, the tumblers sweet and rich with Rosie’s 
milk, and the bread overlaid with the pure gold | M 


One bitter winter’s morning the blue-overalled 
boys came rushing back to the house, after their 


The smallest calf they ever saw was staggering 
feebly about under the phieton, sucking alter- 


How easily little shirts and skirts went on that 
morning, and how promptly the buttons fell into 
And we had to carry our muffled babies 
out to see the little stranger before breakfast. 
Nothing else pleases a baby so much as another 
baby, and this shivering, fur-clad infant won 


She held her 
head high, and watched our movements with 
As if she had fulfilled a vow of 


silence, she now, for the first time, let us hear her 
voice, lowing and crooning for her calf to come 
to her side. 

We tied the cow in a wide stall, so that the calf 
might easily and safely “get the hang” of its 
boarding-place. 

We made some discoveries for ourselves about 


both cow and calf, in bringing the baby up “by 
hard.” A calf has one good row of teeth, located 
under the tongue, and in the process of feeding 
one must be careful to keep the fingers on top of 
the tongue, lest, in a “slip ’twixt cup and lip,” 
they be both gnawed and sawed. 

The usual bumping while taking nourishment 
we always supposed was an invention born of 
necessity, but it is really only one of the calf’s 
“bumps.” This was proved by two facts: she 
would bump upwards out of the milk; and after 
she had been weaned from our fingers, when the 
pail had been drained, she would chase and bump 
the boys. 

A calf is a good customer, and when it is well 
served, the children must drink water. 

A calf has confused and erroneous ideas about 
the quantity and quality of its food, owing to its 
multiplicity of stomachs, and will eat without 
hesitation such forbidden fruit as clean clothes, 
dolls’ bonnets, and even the tails off the coat of 
its best friend, if he be not wary. 

It eats hay, one spear at a time; such a comi- 
cal, saucy face it is, with one clover-head hanging 
out of the mouth! 

Our calf had an attack of indigestion in one of 
her stomachs, but a prompt application of every 
remedy suggested by experienced friends checked 
it before it became general. 

The naming of the calf was an absorbing topic; 
half our thoughts centred in the cow, and half 
were bound in calf. 

With a queer distrust of luck, we had discussed 
names for boys, such as “Dandy,” “Taffy,” 
“Garfield,” and the like, and had settled upon 
‘Julius Cesar’ as a sort of book-mark to show 
where our school-boys were when the calf came; 
,and now what should we name this soft-eyed little 
heifer? We at last decided to name her “Julia 
Cesar” for her brother, and so she was still a 
book-mark. 

A member of the family, who is always afraid 

to do anything odd, exclaimed, “ ‘Julia Caesar’ 
beats the Dutch!” But he was answered that 
“her brother’s namesake also whipped the Ger- 
mans.” 
Well, Miss Jule grows and thrives, and is in- 
deed a jewel; as pretty a creature as ever budded 
horns, and for Christians we do come pretty near 
worshipping the calf! She knows her name, and 
runs fearlessly when it is called; we never had a 
nicer pet than ‘‘Jule the Book-mark.” 

We learned how to milk a cow “on the fly.” 
We found that a cow’s hind leg is as flexible as 
the human voice. 

Who would think, while carving a rump roast, 
that that swivel joint could operate so variously 
and so accurately ? 

Rosie kept her legs ‘‘set’” like spring guns, and 
the boys thought she had lost her mind. I would 
not let them begin the milking; either of them is 
worth over a million of dollars tome. Should I 
suffer a hundred-dollar cow to kick a million- 
dollar boy? So I laid siege to her every time to 
exhaust her ammunition, though she twice thrust 
a hoof through my skirts, and then, having a 
lame hand, I let them “strip her.” But once she 
fooled us, and raked boy, stool and pail of milk 
clear out of the stall with a single circular for- 
ward sweep of her leg. 

Then I lost my temper. “If this was a cheap 
cow, I would open the door and let her go to 
grass! But she cost me a hundred dollars, and 
she must be milked!’ And she was. 

That was the last kick. The thorns have with- 
ered and fallen, and she is the Rose that all are 
praising. 

Our thrifty and thorough Scotch-Irishman wants 
to know whether or not this cow has ‘paid for 
herself.” I think the figures can be so managed 
as to make it appear that she has. 

She was ‘‘dry”’ for six weeks out of the twenty- 
six. We allowed ourselves one gallon a day after 
the calf came. 

We do not know Jule’s market value, as we in- 
tend to keep her. The milk is quoted at the price 
we formerly paid for Jersey milk, and the butter 
at the average rate for a superior article. The 
boys have concluded to accept remuneration for 
their services, and not ask us for other spending- 
money. 


EXPENSES. RECEIPTS. 
Price of “Rosie”.... $100.00 | Milk sold............ $0.24 
Milk pans........++. Sl | 2446 Ibs. butter made 
ail.. at 3736 cts. per lb.. 9.19 
596 qts. milk at8e.qt. 47.68 
35 | Value received ...... $57.11 
Cow on hand......... 100. 
$157.11 
153.61 
53 —— 
Pr $3.50 











WBeecccsccccceccess 
—_ | And Julia Cesar, 
Total am’t expended $153.61 | The Book-mark. 

Mrs. H. A. Epson. 
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RANSOM. 


Cameron, in his ‘‘Across Africa,” speaks of a 
very singular custom of Oriental Africa. Soon 
after his arrival at Muinyi Useghara’s, he wit- 
nessed a curious custom, said to be universal in 
Oriental Africa. 

A woman rushed into camp, and tied a knot in 
Issa’s turban, thereby placing herself under his 
protection, in order to be revenged upon her hus- 
band, who had beaten her for not cooking some 
fish properly. 

The husband came and claimed her; but before 
she was restored to him, he was compelled to pay a 
ransom of a bullock and three goats, and to prom- 
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ise, in the presence of his chief, that he would | stranger to every one save our chief oie he | mineniy trimmed with pensie broadcloth hung | 


never again ill-treat her. 

A slave can also obtain a change of masters by 
breaking a bow or spear belonging to the man 
whom he selects as his new owner, or by tying a 
knot in any portion of his clothing. The original 
owner cannot redeem him except by paying his | 
full value, and is invariably made to promise not 
to use him harshly. 

—_——+or+—_____ 
SUNLIGHT’S TORCH. 


Oh! not the night, and ap nar storm, 
And not the lightning’ 
But sunlight’s torch, the "kindy the warm, 
This, this awoke the lyre. 
—Felicia Hemans. 
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For the Companion. 


OJIBBWA MAGIC. 


During two years’ residence in Albany District 


of that mysterious country between Lake Superior | 


and Hudson’s Bay, as medical officer of the 


Hudson Bay Fur Company, I was brought in fre- | 


quent contact with the powahs or ‘‘medicine men” 
of the Ojibbwas (properly Ofchipwes) and had 


many opportunities of witnessing the incantations | 


and ceremonies peculiar to their sacred calling. 
As among other savage races, the healing art is 

a component part of a religious belief derived 

from an exhaustive demonology. All agencies are 





|ordered him to proceed to a certain designated 
tree more than a mile away, across an arm of the 
lake, and bring what would be found suspended 
from a specified branch. 

| When the man returned, he bore what to all 
| appearances were the bonds, handling them much 


as one might be supposed to do if made up of so | 


conjurer; and no bribe nor persuasion could in- 
duce him to touch them again. 

I lifted and examined them carefully and criti- 
cally; and had I not been convinced of the utter 
impossibility of their being the same with which I 
had bound Wa-au-poos, I could have believed 


of my own hands. 

At another time, having worked himself into a 
perfect fever of heat and perspiration while con- 
juring a squaw in the final stage of consumption, 
Wa-au-poos suddenly thrust his hands beneath 
the blanket that covered her emaciated frame, and 
dragged out the carcass of a huge gray wolf. 

This he flung outside into the midst of an assem- 
blage of relatives and friends, by whom it was 
speedily trampled and beaten into an unrecogniz- 
able pulp. At the same time he announced that, 
| having caught and scorched the demon who was 





| a speedy recovery. 
In making this latter assertion, however, he was 


many rattlesnakes, which he cast at the feet of the | 


every knot and twist to have been the sole product | 





trom his shoulders, his nether extremities encased 
-n white leggins and moccasins of tanned caribou 
hide, a miracle of fringed, beaded, and dyed por- 
cupine - quill work ; wampum, little bells, and or- 
naments of brass and colored glass, fastened at 


every available point, clinked and jingled as he | 


| steppeu 
An elegant medicine bag of mink-skin, and huge 


Paints and pigments of various hues, green and 
vermillion predominating, and applied with no 


sparing brush to hands, chest and face, effectually | 


concealed the natural hues thereof. 

To crown all, he wore a helmet prepared from 
the head of a wapiti stag, surmounted by ~its 
massive antlers five feet in height or more. Gurth’s 
visions in Dreamland ne’er evolved a more 
grewsome or spookish ‘“‘Wild Huntsman,” or fig- 
ure better fitted to strike terror and awe to the 
| Savage mind! 

His following in greater or less degree were his 
humble imitators, but far less gorgeously arrayed. 


One, my old friend Wa-au-poos, developed a streak | 


of modesty I was not before aware he possessed, 
for he appeared without ornament, save a mask 


| of white, and a robe of wolf skins fitted to his | 
| the cause of the malady, the woman would make | 


form to cause him to resemble, as closely as pos- 
| sible, the creature itself, the head serving as a cov- 


| ering for his own. 


| medallion of Her Most Gracious Majesty, de- | 
| pended from a necklace of beavers’ teeth and claws. 





by burning gunpowder, bits of skin, bunches of 
hair, powdered bones, fish entrails, and various 
animal products. No sane spirit, I’m sure, either 
of good or evil would have dared venture within 
a league of the spot! 

Hour after hour, turn and turn about in regular 
succession and order, the incantations and accom- 
|paniments rolled forth monotonously, with only 
an occasional and brief pause to test the efficacy 
of the ‘‘medicine,”’ when the wizards, facing in- 
ward with outstretched arms and ‘‘medicine bags” 
pointed at the “bewitched,” chorused a stern order 
to the demon of the disorder to—‘‘ Begone !” 

At the conclusion of the third or fourth abjura- 
| tion, and in response to a query propounded by 

Pou-ni-ka-ma-ta, the poor paralytic affirmed he 
could detect the ‘‘medicine’’ in his arm, which had 
a prickling sensation extending from the hand 
half-way to the elbow, as if the part was slowly 
| “waking from long sleep.” 


| Along in the ‘“‘wee sma’” hours of the morning, 
| when the conjuring crew had worked themselves 
|into a frenzy that was absolutely demoniacal in 
| intensity, and all, even some of the spectators, 
were shouting, screeching, galloping and wallop- 
ing about, as if possessed of those “‘whose name 
| was legion,” the invalid suddenly sprang to his 
feet with a blood-curdling yell, and fell to danc- 
| ing and capering vigorously and energetically to 
music of his own improvising, remarkable for 


of the supernatural, and the world and its sur- 
roundings are held to be permeated by spirits, good, indif- 
ferent and evil, who regulate the acts of nature and deter- 
mine the fortunes of men, and who also hold some mys- 
terious and indefinable relationship to each other and to one 
Supreme Power or Great Spirit. 

One ‘‘medicine man,” Wa-au-poos (the Rabbit) by name, 
and whose adopted brother I eventually became, influenced 
by my mash-ki-ki-wau-boo (black medicine water—coffee) 
and narratives of the deeds of wau-ste-nau kit-che-mo-ko 
powahs (famous civilized necromancers), occasionally de- 
veloped sufficient confidence to enlighten me regarding 
various secrets of his craft; and he impressed me with a 
fact, subsequently confirmed in my own person, that 
psychical or mesmeric power is not necessarily a natural 
gift, but one that may be successfully cultivated by acts 
that produce, temporarily, disordered conditions of the 
brain. 

A favorite feat of his, as a preliminary te some special 
incantation, was a modification of tie so-called ‘‘cabinet act” 
that obtains so generally among the fraternity of professed 
mediums, but as he performed it, it was every way superior 
to anything I ever witnessed at the hands of civilized per- 
formers. 

Not only would he allow himself to be bound hand and 
foot, after the usual manner, but his entire body to be 
enveloped, and his arms pinioned immovably to his sides ; 
and the moment a blanket or robe was thrown over him, he 
would bound to his feet, and toss bonds and covering high 
in air, in one knotted, almost inextricable, bunch. 

On one occasion, a little after noonday, the theatre being 
a bit of prairie overlooking the lake near Cat-Island House, 
I pinioned him even more elaborately than usual, drawing 
the thongs of green moose-hide so tightly that blood 
threatened to spout from beneath the ridges of imprisoned 
flesh. 

I executed a variety of knots, twists and turns taught by 
former seafaring experience; and he passed from my hands 
only to be lifted into a small skin tent (‘‘medicine wig- 
wam”) whose sole furnishing was a huge drum ornamented 
with cabalistic devices, that hung from the interlocking 
supports at the apex of the structure. 

Scarce was he concealed from view, when a low chant 
echoed by a muffled accompaniment upon the drum began. 
Gradually the voice of the wizard rose higher and higher, 
the music sounded louder and more rapidly, until one 
became a piercing shriek, the other a furious, frantic roll; 
and in the midst of it all was heard a whistling sound as of 
a fierce wind sweeping by, though the air was still and 
dead. 

When these ceased, the chant was recommenced in its 
former cadence and measure, and at the same time sounded 
a multitude of voices of various creatures of forest and 
plain, beneath our feet, in the grove at our back, 





“MEDICINE ELK.” 


| anything rather than harmony or rhythm. 

The arm that had so long hung useless at his 
side was lifted on high, and whirled about his head like the 
sails of a windmill gone mad. 

His jerky, ridiculous movements reminded me of an ex- 
treme case of St. Vitus’s dance, and might have excited 
merriment were it not also pitiful in the extreme; but evi- 
dently this was regarded as quite a matter of course, for 
no one evinced the least surprise, or offered in any way to 
interfere. ad 

The conjurers now redoubled their efforts, shrieking, 
howling and stamping to the fiendish uproar of bells, 
rattles and drums, till I was fain to clap fingers to ears to 
shut out some portion of the frightful, deafening sound. It 
was, in truth, ‘‘Pandemonium turned loose!” 

Finally, the poor fellow, exhausted by the violence of his 
exertions, and foaming at the lips, fell writhing and sense- 
less to the ground. The assemblage now dispersed, and the 
victim was borne to his lodge by friends, and there left 
alone to recover or not, as the case might be. 

He was now “medicine,” and hence an object of super- 
stitious fear and awe, to watch beside or to meddle with 
whom might be attended with dire penalties to all con- 
cerned; the demon might, in revenge, pounce upon some 
one of their number! 

The following afternoon I visited the conjured individual, 
and found him seated at the entrance of his dwelling in full 
enjoyment of a pipe. 

He assured me, and, I believe, honestly and truthfully, 
he had no remembrance of the events of the night before 
subsequent to the moment when he announced the partial 
return of sensation to the maimed member,—and even this 
was hazy and indistinct, like some half-forgotten dream,— 
until he awoke near midday to find himself lying on the 
skins within his own wigwam. 

After careful and critical examination, I was forced to 
acknowledge his paralysis had disappeared, temporarily at 
least, motion to all intents and purposes being coequal with 
that of the sound side; but sensation was not as acute, and 
the muscles still retained the flabby and partially shrunken 
condition induced by the disease. 

I had not the least doubt but that a relapse would 
speedily follow, for there were reasons valid to the mind of 
any surgeon why permanent relief could not be expected 
from any source. And a relapse did occur a month or five 
weeks later, placing him in a worse condition than at first; 
for now the foot, leg and thigh of the same side, which be- 
fore had been but triflingly affected, became utterly pow- 
erless. 

When I came away, a second powwow was being planned ; 
and recently, during a visit from the chief factor of Nipigon 
House, he informed me that it was attended with fatal re- 
sults, since the man never revived from the cataleptic state 
into which he was thrown by the ceremonies, aided by his 

own superstitions. 


and high overhead; not singly and in succession, 
but several together, forming a chorus, as it were. 
Beetles, katy-dids, grasshoppers, bees, and a vari- 
ety of other insects buzzed, whirred and chirped, 
and birds, many of them rare to the region, sang 
and uttered their accustomed notes. 

Then came the larger creatures; bears growled, 
wolves howled, wapiti stags bellowed and roared, 
dogs and foxes barked, caribou clattered hoofs 
and horns, moose “talked”, and the cat-tribes 
spat and swore. These were followed by a third 
medley made up of the sounds of small quadru- 
peds, like marmots, hares and squirrels, the piping 
and croaking of frogs, hooting of owls, and cries 
of various species of wild fowl. 

All this time the chant and its monotonous 
accompaniment ever droned from within the ‘‘med- 
icine tent.” It was the most magnificent specimen 
of ventriloquism, if ventriloquism it was, that 
ever came to my knowledge. 

Finally, when the sounds had all ceased, Wa- | 
au-poos appeared at the entrance of the tent freed | 


| trifle at fault, for the poor creature died the | 


| same night—a sequel I had every reason to antici- 
| pate, and of which I had previously given him 
fair warning. 

Where or how Wa-au-poos concealed his dead 


duction, I could never imagine. Though I re- | 
peatedly sought an explanation of the affair, the | 


than might be derived from a series of baboonish 


cine! Medicine!” 

At Nipigon House (Moose District) I witnessed | 
a powwow that engaged the talents of half-a-dozen | 
“medicine men” assembled from various parts | 
of the country, even from Albany and Abittibee | 
Districts, and as many again acolytes or assistants 
| in their novitiate, their object being the conjura- | 
tion of a man in middle life, who had lost the 
| use of the right upper half of his body through 
| paralysis. 

The “great man” most famous for his wonder- | 





wolf up to the instant the climax required its pro- | | 


old rogue would afford me no satisfaction other | 


grins and chuckles and the oft-repeated “ Medi- | 


It was late at night when the assembly gathered 
beneath the giant Norway firs, on a bluff by the 
lake side. A small sputtering fire in no way 
| tended to enliven the scene, but rather to enhance 

the weirdness and solemnity deemed so essential 
to such occasions, further aided by the sulky rays 
of fire-light that magnified the moving figures into 
huge, ghastly shadows that danced spectrally 
across the water and over the dark background of 
evergreens that formed three sides of the enclos- 
ure. 

The jig was opened by Pou-ni-ka-ma-ta (*‘Med- 
icine Elk’’), he of the antlered head, who led the 
chorus in single file round and round the circum- 
ference of a circle, that had for its centre the bowed 
form of the unfortunate paralytic; and all chanted 
| in staccato measure a song or incantation, whose 
| every sentence terminated by a peculiar, jerky 
| emphasis or inflection upon the final word. 
| In due time this incantation was replaced by a 

| second, shriller, higher, of different emphasis, and 
| of wilder and more rapid movement, to which 


from his bonds, which he declared had been re- | ful “medicine” (conjuring abilities), was by long | time was kept by the stamping of feet and occa- 
moved and borne away by Pa-ah-kuk, the “Great | odds the largest Indian I have ever seen, being of | sional beating of breasts or slapping of thighs 
Game Medicine”; and, though diligent search | not less than three hundred and fifty pounds, | with closed fists. This in turn gave way to another 


was made, they could nowhere be found.* 
Beckoning to an Iroquois voyageur, a man who 

had arrived but the day before from the Ottawa 

region in the Province of Ontario, and an utter 





* AsI now recall the circumstances, the magic drum 
in some way escaped examination. It might not only 
— concealed the thongs, but even the conjurer him- 


had he so desired; “but it was empty when it was 


von within the tent. 


weight, a “son of Anak” in point of stature, and 
of magnificent physical proportions. 


Of haughty mien and austere ways, he was | 


both revered and feared; and as he strutted about 





finery, it was evident also that he was no “small 
beer” in his own estimation. 
A gorgeous robe of black bears’ skins lined and 


exhibiting all the extremes of savage frippery and 


song, that embodied still more forcibly the pecul- 
| iarities of that immediately preceding. 

During all this, a running accompaniment was 
kept up by means of bells, rattles, and drums, 
presided over by the assistants, who chorused 
their superiors with cries and imitations of owls, 
| wolves, and other savage creatures, and also busied 

themselves in instituting foul odors and stenches 


Dr. G. ARCHIE STOCKWELL, F. Z. S. 
——_+@>—_____— 


For the Companion. 


THE BLUE JUNIATA. 


Forty years ago every one knew the song ‘‘Blue 
Juniata.” 

It was a simple song, but it took the popular 
fancy, and children were named for ‘‘Alfarata,” 
the Indian girl, and so were boats; but the name 
was gradually changed to Alfaretta, or Alfretta. 
The Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale, in “G. T. T., or 
the Wonderful Adventures of a Pullman,” speaks 
of it as a “pretty specimen of that school of song 
that may be called the ‘American.’”” The words 
ran: 

“Wild roved an ag girl, 
Bright Alfarat 
Where sweep the’ waters 
Of the blue Juniata. 
Swift as an antelope 
Thro’ the forest poling, 


Loose were her jetty locks 
In wavy tresses flowing. 


“Gay was the mecuntetn song 
Of bright Alfarata, 
Where sweep the waters 
Of the blue Juniata. 
‘Strong and true my arrows are 
In my painted quiver, 
Swift goes my light canoe 
Adown the rapid river. 


“ ‘Bold is my warrior good, 

The love of Alfarata; 

Proud waves his snowy plume 
Along the Juniata. 

Soft and low he speaks to me 
And then his war-cry sounding, 

Rings his voice in thunder loud, 
From height to height resounding. 
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“So sang the Indian girl, 

Bright Alfarata, 

Where sweep the waters 
Of the blue Juniata. 

Fleeting years have borne away 
The voice of Alfarata; 

Still sweeps the river on, 

slue Juniata.” 

The Juniata is a wild and beautiful river, formed 
by the union of three smaller rivers that rise in 
the Alleghany Mountains, and unite near Hunt- 
ingdon, Penn. ‘he main stream is one hundred 
and fifty miles long, and it flows through the pict- 
uresque Juniata Valley, until it loses itself in the 
broad Susquehanna River, about a mile from 
Duncannon. 

The Iroquois Indians used to live in this valley, 
and Juniata is an Iroquois word. It was some- 
times written Choniata. 

The Juniata is narrow in comparison with the 
Susquehanna, but its waters are deeper. In some 
parts of its course it runs through a level country, 
but for more than seven miles it is shut into nar- 
row bounds by the steep hills on either side. It 
abounds in trout and salmon, and has many beau- 


tiful islands, covered with wild vines and flowers, | 


and with trees that droop to the water’s edge. 

Its color is a deep blue, even in the spring, when 
other rivers are muddy. In ‘Picturesque Amer- 
ica” we read that ‘“‘Every spring, when the snows 
melt and the ice piles up in masses, the Juniata 
sweeps away her bridges as if they were feathers, 
and comes rushing into the Susquehanna with a 
wealth of blue water that materially changes the 
color of the big, brown stream.” 


The Pennsylvania Railroad follows the Juniata | 


in its windings, and passes through some of the 
loveliest scenery in the State. At one point the 
valley divides into two ravines. Here the railroad | 
crosses both ravines upon a high embankment, 
and forms the wonderful ‘*Horse-Shoe Curve, 
sides of which are parallel to each other, so that 
two trains travelling the same way appear to be | 
going in different directions. This is at Kittanning | 
Point. 

In early times there was only a “pack-horse”’ 
road through this region. Next came a ‘“‘wagon- 
road,” later a “turnpike.” After some years it 
was proposed that a canal should be constructed, 
and communication be established between the 
Susquehanna and Alleghany Rivers by means of 
canals and a railroad. 

There was much discussion as to the most favor- 
able route, but this was at last settled, and on the 
5th of November, 1829, the first canal-boat made 
her first trip. We read that “the boat was drawn 
by two white horses, when she set off, in fine style, 
with the ‘star-spangled banner’ flying at her 
head.” She was capable of carrying forty or 
fifty passengers, and moved at the rate of four 
miles an hour! The editor of Huntingdon 
paper of the time says of it: 

‘What! a canal-boat launched in the vicinity 
of Huntingdon! Had any one predicted an event 
of this kind some years back, he, in all proba- 
bility, would have been yclept a wizard, or set 
down as beside himself!” 

This canal runs side by side with the Juniata, 
and is now owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The song “Blue Juniata’’ was composed by 
Mrs. Marion Dix Sullivan, the wife of Mr. John 
W. Sullivan, of Boston. Mrs. Sullivan was born 
in 1802, in Boscawen, N. H., near the beautiful 
Merrimack River. She was the daughter of Col. 
Timothy Dix, and the sister of Gen. John A. Dix, 
of New York. She died in 1860. 


a 


Some years before the song was published, Mrs. | 


Sullivan was travelling with her children and a 
party of friends from Massachusetts, to what was 
then the far West,—Ohio. Circumstances had led 
her husband to seek a home for his family in the 
West, and he had preceded them by a few weeks, 
in order to make arrangements. 

Some part of their journey was made on the 
canal. By the children of the party this was con- 
sidered a delightful mode of travelling. The some- 
what homelike aspect of the cabin in contrast to 
railway cars, charmed them. From the windows 
on both sides many interesting things might be 
seen, sometimes houses and their inhabitants, and 
always the canal-horses and their driver. 

Particularly attractive were the novel arrange- 
ments for sleeping,—the curious berths or shelves 
that were hung up against the walls every night, 
and taken down again every morning. Then the 
joy of being permitted to sleep in the topmost one, 
to ascend to which required something of the skill 
and agility of a practised gymnast. 

One night the sleeping company was awakened 
by a sudden jar and crash, but returned to its 
slumbers on being assured that it was nothing. 

The boat had “only struck a rock.” 

But those who first opened their eyes the next 
morning saw the cabin-floor covered with water, 
deep enough to float boots and shoes and other 
small things; and they also saw the stewardess, 
who had gone to sleep that night on a mattress on 
the floor, now sound asleep, on the cabin-table. 

It was found advisable after this to forsake the 
canal-boat, and take up with a rather dilapidated 
stage-coach, the only resource at this point. This 
change involved some discomforts, but they were 
more than counter-balanced by the charm of the 
journey over the mountain road. 

It was under these circumstances that Mrs. 
Sullivan first saw the Juniata, and found 
inspiration for her song. 

After a few years in Ohio, Mr. Sullivan’s health 
failed, and he was obliged to go away to regain it. 
During his absence of two years or more, Mrs. 


the 


Sullivan, by teaching music and languages, sup- | 


” the | 








ported herself and her three dite, Series 
them at the best schools in the neighborhood. 
She had a kind and beautiful face, and a pecul- 
iarly genial manner, and she found warm friends 
every where. 

She wrote many songs, always without effort. 
They seemed to ‘come to her,’’ the words and 
music together. 

In those days “Music, heavenly Maid,” was 
extremely ‘“‘young” in the West, and in the dearth 


Sullivan’s house was always open to her friends, 
and there she sang her songs, to the guitar, with 
a sweet voice and much feeling, to attentive and 
delighted listeners. 

After her return to Boston, she published quite 
a number of songs, among which “The Field of 
Monterey,” written at the time of the Mexican 
War, “‘The Good Physician,” a sacred song, and 
‘Marion Day” were well-known and liked, but 
the popular favorite was always the “The Blue 
Juniata.” 





ANNIE MOORE. 


or 
FAMILY TIES. 


When love forgets, and friends forsake, 
A parent, though his heart may break, 
From that fond heart will never tear 
| The child, whose last retreat is there! 


—Fitzarthur. 
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For the Companion. 


A LESSON IN CROCHETING. 


Although it may be said that, at the present day, 
the use of the crochet-needle is well-nigh universal, 
we suppose there are among the million or two read- 
| ers of the Youth’s Companion, many to whom the 

| art of crocheting is as yet a mystery; and it is for 
such as these that this first, simple lesson is given. 
| They will understand that the stitches which are 
| here explained and illustrated, and which may be 
| properly called the “fundamentals,” as no piece of 
| crochet-work can be done without the use of one or 
more of them, are as old as this particular sort of 
needle-work itself; and that, having gained the 
knowledge of making them smooth and even, one 
may become an adept in the more difficult branches. 


1. The Chain. 


Twist the end of the thread around the hook, form- 
ing a loop; take up the thread and draw through this 
loop, making the first stitch; draw thread through 
the stitch thus formed, as directed, to make the 
second stitch, and continue to the length required. 
The chain is a series of loops, each drawn through 
the one preceding it. 


2. Single Crochet. 





Or, as it is sometimes called, “slip” or “mitten- 
stitch,” is so simple as scarcely to need illustration. 
Having a stitch on the needle, put the hook through 
the work or loop of chain and draw the thread 
through the loop and stitch at once. 


3- Double Crochet. 





draw the thread through the third stitch from the 
needle, making two stitches on the needle; take up 
the thread again and draw through both stitches at 
once. In working double crochet, chain three at | 
beginning of each row, proceeding as with the first 
row. 





4. Treble Crochet. 





| Having a stitch on the needle, put the thread over 
‘as for another stitch, insert the hook in the work, 
draw the thread through, take up thread again and 
draw it through two of the three stitches then on the 
| needle; take up the thread again and draw it through 
the two stitches which remain. If working on a 
chain, as illustrated, insert the hook, at starting, in 
the fifth stitch of chain from needle. 


5. Short Treble Crochet. 


Like the treble crochet, except that the thread, 
instead of being taken up twice and drawn through 
two stitches at a time, is drawn through all three 
stitches atonce. (See illustration of treble crochet.) 


6. Long (or Double Treble) Crochet. 





The same as treble crochet, excepting that the 
| thread is thrown twice, instead of once, over the hook 





of musical “entertainments” of any kind, Mrs. | 


Having made the foundation chain, turn the work, | 





| before mocetng | in the work, thus forming a longer 
| stitch. The stitches are worked off exactly as in 
treble crochet, by taking up the thread and drawing it 
through two stitches at atime. An extra long stitch 
is made by throwing the thread three times over the 
needle instead of twice, and working the stitches off 
in the manner described. 
be readily understood by a glance at the diagram of 
treble crochet, proper, remembering that the thread 
is to be put over the needle twice or thrice, as the 
case may be, before inserting it in the work. 

As we have said, the stitches given form the basis 
of crochet-work; and when these are well learned, 
all else is comparatively easy. A few words concern- 
ing the manner of working, care of wools, etc., may 
not come amiss, however. 

To begin, hold your needle and wool as lightly and 
easily as possible. Do not grasp them as if afraid of 
their getting away from you; if this injunction is 
disregarded, your work will not have the soft, light 
appearance you wish it to have. Hold the needle in 
the right hand, but nothing else, do not even allow 


the fingers of this hand to rest upon the work. Keep | 
| the forefinger of the left hand as high as possible | 
without holding it straight, and never hold it close to | 
Allow the thread to go | 


| the work or upon the work. 
over the forefinger, under the middle one, over the 
third, and under the little finger. The work must be 
held with the thumb and middle finger of the left 
hand, only. In working, move the hands only from 
the wrists. 

It is not advisable to wear either rings or tight 
sleeves, as the easier the arm and hand, the nicer will 
be the work. Neither is it best to wind the wool; if 

possible, use it from the skein, which may be held on 
a cloth in your lap. In this way it will look and work | 
much better than if wound. 

If you think you must wind it, however, you 
| 


should not form it into a “ball,” but wind it as softly | 


and lightly as possible from the thumb to the little 
| finger of the left hand, holding them well apart 
and crossing the wool opposite the palm. Slip off 
the skein thus formed, double it together and hold 
it between the first and middle fingers while a second 
skein is wound; bind the two together by passing 
the wool once around both loosely, and continue thus 
until all is wound. Wool treated in this way will 
preserve its soft twist, and not have the harsh look 
that ordinary windirg gives it. 

Colored and white wools should not be put away 
together; wrap each variety by itself in a soft paper 
or cloth. Always spread a clean, white cloth over the 
lap when working with white wools or with silk. 
These simple rules, carefully observed, will give you 
a pleasure and satisfaction in your work that would 
not otherwise be obtained. 


Crocheted Toboggan Cap. 
(In Puff and Star Stitch.) 








Materials: 2.0z. of Germantown or 4 oz. of Shet- 
land wool (if the latter is chosen use two threads) ; 
Star crochet hook No. 9 for Shetland, No. 10 for 
Germantown wool. 

| The cap is worked in alternate rows of puff and 
star (or spider) stitch, each row joined. 

ist row. Chain 5, join; work 15 trebles in the chain. 

2nd. Chain 3, work one row of plain stars. 

3rd. Chain 3 (this is always done in starting, and 
| will not be mentioned again), one puff in 1st star, two 
in 2nd, one in 3rd, and repeat to the end. Making 
| two puffs in one stitch is called “double,” making one 
| puff in a stitch, “plain,” and will be spoken of in 
that way, hereafter. Remember always to make one 
| chain between puffs. 
4th. All stars, as are also the 6th, 8th, 10th, 
and all other even rows. 
In beginning the row of star stitch, after working 
3 chain—take up the 2nd stitch of the star, in the 2nd 
loop of the chain, the 3rd stitch of the s‘ar in the 3rd 
loop of the chain, the 4th stitch of the star in the 
Ist loop of the puff row, and the 5th stitch of the star 
| in the 2nd loop of the puff row. Then proceed as in 
directions for star stitch. 

5th. Puffs; 1 plain, 1 double, 1 plain, repeat to the 
end. 

7th. Puffs; all double. 

9th. Puffs; 15 plain, 1 double, 1 plain, 1 double, 2 
plain, 1 double, 15 plain. 

llth. Puffs; 18 plain, 1 double, 1 plain, 1 double, 
18 plain. 

13th. Puffs; 18 plain, 3 double, 20 plain. 

15th. Puffs; 20 plain, 2 double, 22 plain. 

17th. Puffs; 21 plain, 3 in 22nd star, 24 plain. 

19th. Puffs; 18 plain, 1 double, 1 plain, 1 double, 1 
plain, 1 double, 1 plain, 1 double, 1 plain, 1 double, 21 
plain. 

21st. Puffs; 25 plain, 1 double, 27 plain. Continue 
| thus, having alternate rows of stars, and without 
widening more, until you have 28 or 29 rows. 

If soft wool is used, crochet a lining in plain treble 
stitch of the same size and shape as the outside, and 
fit it in the cap before crocheting the border. In 


12th, 





22 


4 





These variations may also | 


working the nesten, take up one stitch from the 
lining and one from the cap, working five rows of 
puffs and finishing the edge with a row of crazy shells, 
or in any way that pleases the fancy. When com- 
pleted, lay two plaits in the front of the cap, turning 
towards the border, one right over the other, bring 
the point down to meet the plaits, and finish with 
pompons, ribbon rosettes, or a large bow. If liked, 
ties of ribbon to match the finish may be employed, 
or a sprinkling of tiny crystal beads. 


Crochet Pompons. 





| 





Make a chain of thirty stitches, quite loosely. Put 
the needle through the second stitch of the chain, 
having the instrument under the hand, as in knitting; 
hold the needle and the work with thumb and middle 
finger of the right hand, having the forefinger about 
one inch above the hook of the needle, and wind the 
wool nine or ten times around the needle and finger, 

| thus forming long loops. Having wound the thread 
| evenly, keep the finger well up, draw the loops on the 
| needle through the chain stitch, and finish with single 
crochet. When the chain is all taken up sew into a 
round mat and pick the loops well apart to make the 
pompons look fluffy. 





Ribbon Pompons. 


Made of narrow ribbon, these are very delicate, and 
a good finish for children’s caps, or hoods particu- 
larly. Obtain a smooth, flat stick, or stiff pasteboard, 
which will form loops an inch long, and wind the 
ribbon on with the edges just meeting. Having filled 
the stick, sew along one edge over and over; slip the 
loops thus formed off, wind on more and repeat the 
process until you have enough to cover a piece of 
stiff paper the size of a silver half-dollar. Begin at 
the outer edge of this and sew the looped ribbon on 
in rounds, making the middle quite full. Three con- 
trasting colors, or one color in three shades can be 
used very nicely. 

Pompons for a toboggan cap may be made of No. 7 
or No. 9 ribbon. Lay one edge in small knife-plaits 
and sew on a circle of stiff paper the size of a dollar, 
making a very full centre. Made of delicate shades 
of ribbon they are quite as pretty as artificial flowers. 
Another way to make them is to gather the ribbon 
| instead of plaiting it; but this is, perhaps, too deli- 
cate work for an amateur in pompon making. 


Puff Stitch. 








Chain any required number of stitches, turn; 5 
chain, put thread over, as for treble crochet, draw 
| through but do not finish; thread over and draw 
| through twice more, making six stitches on needle. 
| Work the six off at once with a single stitch, then 
| work off the remaining two stitches, chain 1, and 
| begin on next puff. They are all made in the same 
way, and if one remembers to make three half trebles 
| before working off, it is very simple. 





Star Stitch. 





Make a chain of the required length. Take up the 
first five stitches by putting the hook through four 
loops of the chain, one after another, and drawing 
the thread through, keeping all five on the needle. 
Then draw them into a circle or “atar” by putting the 
thread over the needle and drawing through all at 
once, and then drawing the thread through the 
remaining stitch. 

In making the next star count the stitch already 
on the needle as one, make the second stitch by put- 
ting the needle through the tiny hole formed by 
drawing together the first five stitches, bring the 
thread through as before; make the third stitch in 
the same way, in the back of last stitch of star, fourth 
and fifth stitches in chain, draw together as pre- 
viously directed, and repeat to the end of the row. 

Break the thread, and begin the second row same 
as the first, starting with a chain of three stitches 
to keep the edge straight. In order to repeat without 
breaking the thread, chain three’ at the end of the 
row, turn, one double crochét im middle of second 
star, chain one, double crochet:in middle of next 
star, and continue to end of the row, ‘working the 
next row of stars the same as the first on chain. 


NELLIE A. EDWARDS. 
——— +o 


TURKISH ENGLISH.—Education is evidently thriv- 
ing in Turkey, and the rom tongue is given due 
attention. The Hon. S. S. Cox inserts in his “Diver- 
sions of a Diplomat in Tarke -y,’? the following ver- 
batim note, written by the Sultana herself, to her 
commissioner. Thus it runs: 
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“My NOBLE FRIEND.—Here are the featherses 
sent. My soul, my noble friend, are there no other 
featherses leaved in the shop besides these feath- 
erses? and these featherses remains and these feath- 
erses are ukly. They are very dear; who byses deses? 

“And, my noble friend, we want a noat from your- 
self; those you brot last tim, those, you sees, were 
very beautiful; we had searched; my soul, I want 
featherses again of those featherses. In Kalada 
there is plenty of feather. Whatever bees, I only 
want beautiful featherses; I want featherses of every 
desolation to-morrow.” 


When Mr. Cox reached America, he received a} 


letter from his Dalmatian servant, a man who spoke 
admirable French, but evidently longed to adulterate 
it with bad English. The document contained the 
cordial but not very intelligible statement, 

“T suppose, Excellency, your very well in America, 
and your not bad at Prinkipo.” 

It ends with the remarks,— 

“Excellency, I am wraith naow passably Inglisch. 
I am of health your bon gargon, bod boy. 
my plaise, Excellency, my liberty of dis leter. Votre 
trés reconnaissant serviteur. PIERRE.” 


———_+or+—____—_ 
For the Companion. 


PIKE-SHOOTING. 


Yes, said Mr. William Benallack, the Canadian ex- 
porter, I will tell you of my most painful experience, 
and it will not be at all the sort of story you ex- 
pect. 


In spring flood, the Grand River, as it passes to | 


Lake Erie through the County of Haldimand, On- 
tario, overflows wide areas of low, rich land locally 
known as “the flats.” Then innumerable pike come 


Excuse | 


killed the fish! Killed the fish! Killed two! for the 
swirl made by a pair had suggested the sockdolager 
to my father. He drew them ashore by a dry branch. 

There are no such pike nowadays—except those 
first captured by boys of twelve! 

After that we soon reached the peninsula’s low 
point, and carefully walked out over the water on 
floating trunks of trees that nearly touched each 
other for a considerable distance. 

My father still found the sport poor, probably be- 
cause his attention was distracted by helping me 
along; therefore he determined to go ahead alone 
for a while, and leave me on a large fallen trunk that 
was firmly held in place by its heavy root, which rose 
high out of the water. 

I watched him for some little time, moving care- 
fully from trunk to trunk, carrying his gun across 
his arm before him, and peering from side to side at 
| the black shine of the unrippled water. Soon he 
stopped and looked about, as if considering his 
course. Before him was a wide stretch of water, 
spanned only by a long, curving, slim, branchless 
trunk, whose butt appeared to be pretty well rooted 
near where he stood. 

a considerable height, then gradually dipped its tip 
| toa fallen tree forty to fifty feet distant, which would 
| have afforded excellent footing. 
| To cross on that slim arch was obviously no easy 

matter, and my father hesitated for some moments. 
| Then he walked out on the curve a few feet, and, by 

springing up and down from his knees, shook the tree. 

It seemed fairly steady. Dropping to his knees, he 


went forward slowly on all fours, holding his gun in | 


one hand. 

I looked on breathlessly, for he paused a little at 
every yard, and sometimes gazed back as if doubtful 
| if he ought not to retreat. Still he went on till he 


| had reached about the highest point of the curve, 
| 


| 
| 


It arched up in the middle to | 


| kind and reassuring. ‘The water is too cold for you, 
and you could not be of- the least help to me in that 
way. Look again for a branch or plank. Go back 
and look!” 

I did as I was bidden. Oh, the agony of that 
| search! the looking back every moment to where I 
could see my father’s head! the stifling horror when 
a tree interposed sometimes as I raised my eyes! the 
deepening despair as I still found nothing of use!” 

“Come back, Willie!” I heard him ery, and has- 
tened to him, bearing nothing but a short piece of 
plank. “Try and throw it to me,” he said. Now his 
voice was trembling and his face was ashy pale. 
“Don’t ery, my boy! I may be able to get it under 
my feet. Don’t give up. I shall get out all right!” 

With both hands I threw the piece and threw it 
straight. 
force it down beneath him. Its buoyancy, as he 
sank it lower and lower, stooping till his face was in 
the water, enabled him to raise one foot from the 
mud, but when he sought to tread the piece down, it 
shot away and sprang up cork-like out of his reach 
and mine. 

He put his free foot down hastily and was worse 
off than before, for he had sunk a little in the mo- 
ment when the plank left him supported on one leg. 

My father knew then that his position was very 
desperate. Raising his voice he cried strongly, 
|Help! help! help!” hoping to make some one on 

the river hear. I shouted and shrieked with new 
| horror at his cry. Very loud and clear our voices 
| sounded in that dismal place. 
We stopped calling and listened. But we were too 
| far inland, and no answering shouts came to our 
ears. 
The water was distinctly over my father’s shoul- 
| ders. He now made a new effort to escape by sinking 
forward on his face and striking out with both arms 


from the river, to roam over the shallows, or lie near | when suddenly the tree swerved under him, and | as though toswim. All was in vain, he could not get 
swung aside and downward. 


the surface basking in the sun. 

When taken from the cold water 
of spring, these fish are far better 
eating than they are at any other 
season; less bony, too, I think; 
and, as they will not then take bait 
eagerly, it is, or was in my boyhood, 
the custom of Grand River sports- 
men to shoot them. 

Where the flats, being arable, had 
been cleared, the fish could not be 
got at; but, in some places, where 
the land was very low, and therefore 
wet and soft even in midsummer, it 
had not been denuded of timber 
when I was twelve years old, and 
went pike-shooting with my father. 

These swamps held driftwood 
small and large, bits of board, sticks 
of timber, sawlogs, stumps and 
trunks of fallen trees, which, pre- 
vented from floating away by the 
trees still standing, often afforded 
footways by which the pike could be 
approached and shot. 

It is many years since my father 
and I went, one morning, under a 
bright, cold sun, into the largest of 
these swamps, but I can still see 
clearly the melancholy gray of its 
leafless ash-trees, the furzy catkins 
of its willow clumps, and the still 
reaches of its gloomy water. Inter- 
minably south it appeared to stretch 
away, as we entered the swamp’s 
recesses on a long spit of unsub- 
merged land. To the north flowed 
the swift flood of the main river. 

My father was much more a com- 
panion than a governor to me. As 
a “boys’ man,” he was quite un- 


equalled. I shall always think of 
him as “the best fellow in the 
world.” 

Now, as we walked along, he 


often stopped and pointed to where 

pike lay, but I could seldom see 

any indication of their presence, either because my 
eyes were so much nearer the water-level than his, 
or because his practised glance surmised fish from 
almost imperceptible swirls made by slightest move- 
ments of their hidden fins. Sometimes the pike lay 
where, if killed, they could not have been recovered 
without wading, which was not only disagreeable 
because of the coldness of the water, but a little 
risky because of the softness of the bottom. 

Sometimes, too, though well within the gun’s 
range, they were too far out to be killed, because 
shot, fired from a low elevation to such a distance, 
would have glanced from the water without injuring 
the fish beneath. 

The charge kills, when fired point blank or at an 
obtuse angle, not by penetration, but by concussion 
of the water. Such, at least, was my father’s ex- 
planation, and to disprove it some one must produce 
fish shot under water, with pellets in the body, a 
thing which I have never seen. 


My father had killed and bagged a few small pike, | 


when I detected a suspicious wiggling near shore, to 


his great delight, for that I should be keen-eyed | 


pleased him vastly. 

“It’s a regular old he-fellow!” said he. ‘Perhaps 
the sockdolager himself!’ for such terms did my 
father use in describing large fish. ‘You may shoot 
him yourself, if you like,” he concluded. 

Of course I jumped at the offer. It was my first 
shot, and was soon remarkably impressed on my 
memory. I shall never forget it. A low stump near 


by made a good rest. My father explained how I | 


was to shut the left eye, look along the groove be- 
tween the barrels till I got the foresight a little under 
the questionable wiggle, and then blaze away! All 
quivering with mingled delight and dread, I pulled, 
not wisely but too well, both triggers! 

The explosion of the mine before Petersburg could 
not have been a circumstance to that! Receiving such 
powerful assistance, I executed a back somersault 
with great success. She wasa kicker! My recollec- 
tion is thunder and lightning, and the starry host 
aiding to celebrate the event in a finely confused man- 
ner. 

But all pain was forgotten in glory when, picking 
my dazed personality up, I found I had actually 





He lost his kneehold, but kept his grip, for he was 
a very strong, active man, and now hung with his 


hands about the tree. Twice he tried to swing him- 
self up, but-was too much embarrassed by his gun. 
To drop and thus lose it was not to be thought of, 
for the piece was a valuable ‘‘Purdy.” 

With a ringing laugh, he let go his hold and 
dropped into the water, knowing it to be shallow, 
and intending to wade to the log he had left. As he 
dropped, he held the gun at arm’s length above his 
head. 

All this occurred during the short time while I, 
very much alarmed, was making my way to the foot 
of the curving tree, which, released from his weight, 
swung back to its first position. As he splashed, | 
stood still. The water was about up to his armpits. 
He still held the gun high above his head. That 
laugh, at the absurdity of his misadventure, had not 
yet died away. 

| Don’t look so much afraid, Willie!” he cried. 
“Tm all right!” 

Then he attempted to come to me. 

“Why, I’m stuck!’ he said in surprise, as he strug- 
| gled. In trying to lift one foot, the other sank deeper 
|in the mud. Naturally he made a violent attempt to 

lift this, and that which he had first sought to free, 
being now pressed down, sank too! The struggle 
| had brought the water nearly up to his shoulders. 
Still he held his gun above his head. 


“Can you see any long branch near you, Willie?” | 


| he asked, coolly enough. 

I looked around on all sides. He was fully twenty 

| feet from where I stood. There was nothing loose 
in sight except pieces of bark. 

“Nothing!” he said. ‘Then I must wet my gun.” 

Firing both barrels, he lowered his arms, and, let- 

| ting the butt down into the mud, tried to use it as a 

| staffeby which to rise. The only effect was that the 

| butt sank into the mud. In his struggle to pull it up 

| again, he sank a little more, and now the water was 
even with his shoulders! 

By this time I had nearly lost my wits from terror, 
and was crying and shrieking at the top of my voice. 
I could swim well, and he saw that I was about to 
plunge into the water to him. He stopped me. 


i his feet loose. 


JUST IN TIME. 


Once more he stood upright and gazed at me. 


gave itto him. But now it was too clear that he was 
becoming weak with the cold of the water. After 
some difficulty he succeeded in getting the two planks 
under his arms and again began his struggles. Alas! 
they were but weak now and as much in vain as 
before. 

“Go, my son,” he said, ‘‘try and find some one to 
help me!”’ = 

Once more I kissed him and swam to the log. But 
I could not I fell on my knees in an 
agony and prayed to God for aid, a voiceless "prayer, 
but not unheard. He gave me back my reasoning 
faculties, which had surely been in abeyance through 
my fright. To this day I am amazed thit ‘ncither 
my father nor I should have seen the obvious device 


leave him. 


sooner. 


He caught it and at once attempted to | 





Taking my pocket-knife I cut my coat and trousers 
into strong, wide strips, tied these together and 
crawled out on the curving tree. 

“Good boy! good boy!” said my poor father 
weakly, understanding my plan. He caught the end 
of the improvised rope when I threwit. It was just 
long enough and just in time. I lay flat on the tree, 
holding the strips with both hands. He pulled, he 
got nearly free—then there was an awful moment. 
For, with his weight and mine, the curving trunk 
swerved once more. But I clung tight and again it 
stopped where it had rested when he dropped. 

Even after getting his feet loose he must have been 
drowned but for his clutch on the cloth, as he was too 
much exhausted to swim. 

Crawling backward I towed him to the log and 
helped him to clamber up, which he found a very 
difficult matter. When he got out he trembled se 
excessively that I feared he was about to die. I 
shivered and shook, too, being in a condition only 
less pitiable than his. 

But the shivering helped to restore us, I suppose, 
for in the course of half an hour we managed to reach 
a point of land where we were seen by boatmen 
picking up driftwood on the river. 

My father had a very dangerous 
attack of inflammation of the lungs 
before he rose from his bed, and ever 
after found himself with an invinci- 
ble distaste for pike-shooting. 

E. W. THOMSON. 


———_—__+@>— 


For the Companion. 


A NEW FRIEND FOR SAILORS. 


That “oil will calm the troubled 
waters,” if not scriptural, is at least 
avery old saying. It is astonishing 
when we consider that although the 
effect of oil on water has been known 
for centuries, the knowledge of its 
practical value in heavy seas has 
only recently become anything like 
general. 

For some years past the United 
States Hydrographic Office, through 
its branches in the various seaport 
cities, has been bringing this matter 
prominently before the seafaring 
community, and, as a result, vessels 
now frequently resort to this simple 
means of depriving the ocean of 
much of its danger and discomfort. 

The Hydrographic Office has re- 
ceived hundreds of reports from ves- 
sels which have made the experi- 
ment, and there is now no room for 
doubt of the efficacy of this simple 
agent. 

The fact that oil has a smoothing 
effect on heavy seas must be generally recognized, 


His look was very hopeless, but still it was the | but that a few gallons of it may be the salvation of 


look of a brave man—TI see it often yet when I 
have very terrible dreams. 

“Willie, my boy,” 
very good to your mother.” 


Oh, I could not bear it! With a scream I flung 


my coat off and myself into the water. 


| a shi 
| ity of mariners. 
said he, “you must be | ably carry a special supply of oil for this purpose, 


p is not yet sufficiently appreciated by the major- 
In a few years all vessels will prob- 


with the proper appliances for using it. 
Oil does not in any way prevent the swell, but it 


But he | forms a blanket on top of the wave, which keeps it 


shouted, “Go back!” in an overpowering voice, and | from breaking on board ship. Thus the “combers” 


I clambered upon the log with a deadly shiver. 

“One of us must escape,” he said, as I faced him. 
“Would you leave mother entirely alone?” I was 
their only child. 

“But,” said he, trying once more to speak cheer- 
fully, “I am not going to give it up yet.” 

Then, to my horror, he disappeared! But he had 
not sunk further in the mud, only gone down hoping 
to struggle loose with the buoyancy gained by com- 
plete immersion. I could see the water boiling and 
swirling with his mighty efforts. Again he returned 
to his upright position. His struggle had been 
totally in vain. 

Then my first idea came to me. 

“Father,” I cried, ‘push the gun down sidewise 
and get your feet on it!” 

“Good boy! good boy!” he answered, with 
dreadful chatter of his teeth. 

But to push the gun down he found he must first 
| draw it up and, in doing so, sank another inch, till 
| his chin was now barely out of the water. 


a 


| Stooping beneath the surface once more he care- | 


fully let the gun drop just before and across him. 
Then he attempted to lift a foot to it. But it was 
merely the old hopeless effort again, it sank him a 
little lower, and when he ceased the attempt, he had 
to throw his head back slightly to keep his mouth out 
of water. 

“My boy,” he said, “this is more terrible for you 


| than for me. You must go away now and leave me.” | 


My device, having failed, had made his position 
worse, and I felt as though I were his murderer. 
Frantically I flung off my coat again and threw my- 
self into the water. This time I was not stopped by 
his command. Swimming to him I kissed his cold 
face, then tried to help him by pulling, but only sank 

| myself. 

| “Get the board again,” said he. It was floating 
some yards away. Soon I placed it in his hands. 

| “If I had another such,” he said, “I might place 


are reduced to harmless swells. It is as though a 
thin rubber cloth were nailed securely to a ship at her 
water-line, and then stretched out for many yards 
around her. The cloth would rise and fall with the 
motions of the waves, but no water could come on 
board. This is an exaggerated example of the action 
of oil. 

We all know that if anything is thrown overboard 
at sea, it will, after reaching the water, move in the 
direction toward which the wind is blowing. Oil, on 
the contrary, will spread in both directions, with and 
against the wind. The reason for this is not clearly 
understood, but it adds greatly to the usefulness of 
oil in heavy seas. 

When a ship is using oil, that part of the water 
around her which is affected by it is called the “slick,” 
and within this area the seas do not break. This 
“slick” is very noticeable when a vessel is “cutting 
in’ a whale, as during the operation a good deal of 
the oil escapes upon the water. 

Now for a few examples to show that at last some- 
thing has really been found, which—to use an old sea- 
captain’s words on the subject—“has conquered Old 
Ocean’s spitefulness.” Space will only allow a very 
few of the many reports that have been received on 
the subject. 

It will be remembered that, for a time, a year or 
two ago, considerable anxiety was felt concerning 
the safety of the German steamer Werra, which 
eventually reached Boston safely, having broken her 
shaft, and then been taken in tow by the British 
steamer Venetian. 

The following particulars were obtained from Capt. 
Trant, of the Venetian: 

On the evening of August 3, while towing the 
Werra in the teeth of a strong gale, and against a 


| very heavy sea, there appeared great danger of part- 


ing the towline, through the breaking of the sea over 
the bow of the Werra. 


Capt. Trant decided to try the effect of oil. Two 


| one under each arm and that might help me to float | canvas bags were made, cigar-shaped, three feet long 


till you can go and bring some one.” 


and eighteen inches in diameter at the middle. 


| Iswam back to my log, actually warm with reviv- | These were stuffed with oakum, and saturated with 


ing hope, and, running back, soon found a similar | lard oil. 
| “No, my boy,” said he, and his voice was calm and | piece of plank that I had at first overlooked. Soon I | each side. 


They were then hung overboard, one on 
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The effect on the Venetian was not perceptible, | are the lowest in the scale. In regard to this last 
owing to the bags being very far aft, but on the | class, the testimony is divided, some experimenters 


Werra it was such that the captain and officers | reporting favorably, and others adversely. 


gathered at the bow and endeavored to make out 
what was being done on board the Venetian to | fortune to be compelled to abandon a ship for a 


smooth the sea. 


If any of my readers should ever have the mis- 


boat or a raft, it will certainly be to their advan- 


On the next morning signals were exchanged | tage to carry along with them six or eight gallons 





OIL ON TI 


on the subject. The use of oil was continued all 
night, and during all this time not a drop of water 
broke on board, and the ship made better weather 
and was decidedly more comfortable. 

The following is the testimony of Capt. Bailey, 
of the American bark Nehemiah Gibson, on the 
subject : 

In March, 1885, before lying to for an approach- 
ing hurricane, the Nehemiah Gibson was running 
with wind and sea aft, the latter being heavy and 
increasing. Capt. Bailey took two canvas bags, 
each having a capacity of about four quarts, 
punctured them freely with a coarse needle, and 
filled them with porpoise oil. 

The bags were then suspended by lines from the 
bow on each side, and allowed to trail in the 
water; the oil at once made its appearance on the 
surface, with the expected beneficial result. The 
huge waves came rushing in the wake, with broken 
and dangerous crests, towering high above the 
vessel, which they apparently threatened to engulf; 
on striking the ‘‘slick,” the heavy combers at once 
subsided and passed harmlessly under the vessel 
in long swells. A similar experience was found 
when lying to. 

This is but one of many experiments Capt. 
Bailey has made; he has used all kinds of oil, and 
thinks, beyond a doubt, that fish oil gives the best 
results. When a porpoise is caught, it is tried out, 
and tue oil is kept on hand for use in heavy seas. 

In running, the bags are placed one on each 


side of the bow, or if this does not spread the oil | 


enough, light spars, about twelve feet long, are 
rigged out from each bow, and the bags, suspended 
from the ends of these, are allowed to trail in the 
water. 


Lying to, both bags are placed on the side on | 


which the wind is blowing, one at the bow and the 
other near the stern. In running, a four-quart bag 
will last three hours, and in lying to the same 
amount will last an hour longer. 

Capt. Bailey never goes to sea unprovided with 
oil, and when he thinks it will be of service, he 
invariably makes the experiment. 
oil, he has always been most successful. Kero- 
sene, he states, is of no service, and mineral oil 
but little better. 

Two or three winters ago, at about the same 
time, six steamers left Baltimore for Europe. Out 


With proper | 


{E WATERS. 


of fish or vegetable oil, for it might be that this 
forethought will be the saving of their lives. 
Lieut. E. B. UnpERWwoop, U. S. N. 


4@> 
tor 





CONSCIENCE. 


Conscience is harder than our enemies, 
Knows more, accuses with more nicety. 


—Anon, 
——_——_—_——_—_<@o—_____—__ 


ENGLISH PRISONS. 


An interesting and instructive description of the 
English prisons, as they are to-day, has been given 
by Mr. C. K. Fay, an American, who has recently 
visited them, and has been officially connected 
with our own prison system. 

According to this authority, not only do better 
methods prevail in English prisons than formerly, 
but crime in England has been gradually decreas- 
ing in recent years. English prisons are divided 
into two kinds— ‘‘convict prisons” and “local 
prisons.” Convict prisons are used for confining 
persons who have been sentenced to a term of five 
| years or more; local prisons, for those whose sen- 
tence is shorter. Of convict prisons there are now 
ten in Great Britain, and of local prisons, fifty- 
five. 

In all these places there are two features which 
do not exist in the American prisons. These are 
the tread-mill, and the flogging of prisoners. 

The tread-mill is a curious surviving relic of 
old-fashioned English methods of prison disci- 
pline. ‘The large wheels of the tread-mill,” says 
| our authority, ‘‘are surrounded by wooden steps 

running the length of the wheel. The men are 
| separated from each other by partitions, and each 
one catches hold of a horizontal bar, and contin- 
ues a slow tread from one step to another; all, of 
course, stepping together, and, as it were, kicking 
away the steps from under their feet.” 

By this process wheat is made into flour, which 
| in due time is baked into the bread which is used 
in the prisons. 

Flogging is resorted to in the English prisons 
when it forms part of the sentence of the judge, 
or when it is applied to a prisoner who has proved 





| prison rules. 
The crimes for which men are usually sentenced 


|and is set free on what is called ‘a ticket of 
leave,” by which is meant that, while he is at 
large, he is under the eye of the police, and must 
behave himself, and report himself regularly at 
stated times until the expiration of his ticket of 
leave. 

“The cells in the English prisons,’ says Mr. 
Fay, “‘are constructed on quite different principles 
from ours. They are much larger, are roofed 
with a brick arch, and are well lighted and ven- 
tilated. The light comes from a window seven or 
eight feet from the floor, which is three feet wide 
by thirteen inches high. 

“The doors are solid and are about two inches 
thick, instead of being grated like ours; so that 
one who walks along the corridor outside can only 
view the interior of the cell by moving a slide, and 
looking through a small peep-hole.” 

The English prisons are far more strictly guarded 
from the intrusion of the public than our own. It 
is hard for any one, who has not some special 
business in them, to gain admittance. So stringent, 
indeed, is this rule, that even the governor of the 
male department of a prison is not allowed to put 
foot in the female department of his own institu- 
tion. 

Over all the English prisons a single official is 
placed, called the surveyor general. Not being 
governed, as our prisons are, by a multitude of 
commissioners and other officials, greater unity and 
consistency is preserved in the management of 
criminals. 

———__+o>—.--—— 
SLEEP. 


Come, sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
The indifferent judge between the high and low. 
Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed; 
A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light; 
A rosy garland, and a weary head. 
—Sir Philip Sidney. 


neers 
AMERICAN SPIRIT. 


There was a time, a generation or two ago, 
when the marvellous growth and progress of the 
United States, and its successes in the field and on 
the sea against every foreign enemy, inspired the 
American heart with the most extravagant hope 
of future prosperity, as well as with abounding 
pride in the country. Americans at home and 
abroad were boastful and arrogant. In the slang 
of the day, they “let the eagle scream.” They 
believed thoroughly in their own country,.as the 
best, the richest, the most prosperous, the best 
governed, and absolutely unconquerable. 

Since then the bright anticipations of our fathers 
and grandfathers have been in a measure con- 
firmed. The increase in population and wealth, 
and the conquest of new territory by the settler and 
the farmer, have been greater than those earlier 
Americans pictured in their wildest flights of 
prophetic fancy. By numbers alone this country 
is amply protected against any and every foreign 
attack. There was never a time when the cer- 
tainty that the United States will be, before the 
| close of the century, the richest and most power- 
| ful nation of the globe, was so safe a proposition 
| to hold as it is to-day. 
| But as the early prophecies have become reali- 
| ties, and as the ability of this country to main- 
| tain all its rights, without abating a jot of any 
claim, has grown greater, the disposition of the 
people has changed to a certain degree. 

Americans—some of them, at any rate—are apt 
at times to represent that theirs is a “‘new’’ coun- 
try, in half-apology for what takes place here. 
They show an almost morbid sensitiveness as to 
the opinion of European statesmen and journals 
in regard to national customs and events, and in- 
stead of displaying the old boastful spirit, offen- 
sive in certain cases, no doubt, they seem to be 
rather ashamed of America and of being Ameri- 
cans. 

This changed disposition manifests itself in an- 
other way, not easy to describe, but it can be 
illustrated by two or three examples. One argu- 
ment much relied upon by the advocates of the 
silver-dollar coinage is that it is the duty of this 
country to do all it can to avert the evils which 
the rest of the world suffers from the demonetiza- 
tion of silver. The present coinage system may 
be reasonably defended on other grounds, but 
assuredly, if it isto be a question between the in- 
terests of this country and those of ‘‘the rest of 
mankind,” American interests should govern ab- 








obstinate, or who has flagrantly disobeyed the | solutely. 


| Again, when the imposition of some laws to 
restrict immigration so as to admit only desirable 


enough to claim everything, and too strong to be 
attacked. 

But we speak of affairs that are really impor- 
tant, and of cases where something is at stake. 
When such a case arises we may be sure that any 
government with which this country is in collision 
will look at the question from its own point of 
view solely, and will take advantage of any dis- 
position it discovers in the American people to 
sacrifice their own interests in order to be gener- 
ous. ; 

While Americans should be neither aggressive 
nor even selfish in their policy, they should re- 
member that charity is not the only thing that 
begins at home. A country should not, because 
it fancies it has a mission to teach the world that 
all men are brothers, give those brothers every 
advantage when interests seem to clash, any more 
than a man who wishes to do good in the world 
should yield to every attempt to get the better of 
| him in a bargain. 

We are Americans; let us have the American 
spirit which will say, at home and abroad, ‘“We 
legislate for ourselves, and we determine our 
domestic and foreign policy by that which seems 
best for America.” 


44> 
or 


SOCIETY MANNERS. 

What is the real secret of being agreeable? Every 
one wishes to be so, particularly at this social time 
of year. Is it a natural gift, or can it be acquired? 
There are those who toil and strive for it, but never 
attain it, and there are those who have it in great 
perfection without the least apparent effort. 

The wish to be agreeable is part of the secret, pro- 
vided the wish is strong enough to overcome our 
indolence. One who goes to a party honestly deter- 
mined to contribute his fair share to the general 
enjoyment, rarely fails to be agreeable. That resolve 
causes him to render his personal appearance as 
pleasing as possible, and this of itself is an important 
element of success. 

It is wonderful what spotless cleanliness and taste- 
ful attire will do for people to whom nature has not 
been gracious. Besides disposing others to be easily 
pleased with us, it puts us in good humor with our- 
selves, and that helps us to get into friendly accord 
with the rest of the company. 

Those clubs and sociables which agree to meet 
without “dressing up,” do not generally last long. 
When people come together for any rational object, 
they ought to “dress up.” It is possible to over-dress, 
and to attach an unreasonable importance to exter- 
nals; but, surely, this is an extreme less to be de- 
plored than a boorish indifference to the impression 
we make on others. 

It is not well to put on clothes which are costly 
beyond our means, or splendid beyond the occasion; 
but it is highly proper to express our respect for the 
company we enter by making ourselves as pleasing 
to the eye as we reasonably can. 

The great enemy of social enjoyment in this age is 
the spirit of show-off. In order to be agreeable, after 
the first five minutes, we must possess a certain 
amount of good-natured interest in others. We must, 
in some way, suppress the troublesome and imperti- 
nent Ego within us, and put forth benevolent efforts 
to gratify the Ego of our companion. 

A remarkably bashful youth,—and what is bash- 
fulness but panic-stricken vanity?—found himself 
seated by the side of a lovely young girl. It was his 
first party, and this young lady was the first trial of 
his social powers. 

He was so embarrassed as to be deprived of the 
power of utterance, nor could he think of one thing 
to say to her, even if he had been able to say it. He 
summoned up courage at last to peep round at her, 
when he observed that she was more terrified than 
he was. 

He began to pity her. Then he had an intense 
desire to give her the relief and consolation which 
he so painfully needed himself, and finally he recov- 
ered nerve enough to remark that it was a very cold 
evening. In two minutes they were conversing 
pleasantly together. 

The secret lies here: Good nature must supplant 
egotism. Experience and reflection do the rest. 





—————_+o+—____ 
FALSE AND TRUE. 


Two young girls were graduated last year from the 
same school; both the children of refined, Christian 
people; both intelligent, gentle and well-meaning. 
But there was one difference between them that 
marked every word and action. 

Celia hung about her teachers incessantly, pro- 
fessing affection for them; but she never obeyed a 
rule, or learned a lesson thoroughly. 

Mary made no professions, but she quietly obeyed 
them and tried to save them trouble and discomfort. 

Each of the girls lost her mother while in school. 
Celia draped herself in crape from head to foot; 
black jewelry dangled from her ears and neck, her 
veil was the thickest and longest that money could 





buy. But, after talking for a few days of her mother 
with sobs and tears, she forgot her, and was as gay 
and careless as before. 

Mary’s mourning was unobtrusive, and she never 
mentioned her loss. But she did not for a moment 


of these six, only two arrived at their destinations, | to be flogged, as well as confined, are assaults | persons, is under consideration, we hear the cry 


and these reported that had it not been for the | upon an officer while in discharge of his duty, and | that the United States is a place of refuge for all 
timely use of oil, they would have foundered. It| robbery with personal violence (committed by | oppressed peoples, and that the door must not be 


is fair to presume that if the other four had used | garroters or highwaymen). Such criminals re- | shut against them. This view implies that if the 





the same protection, they also would have reached | ceive from twenty to fifty lashes, half at the be- | 


port in safety. 

The cattle steamers which ply between this 
country and Europe have unhesitatingly adopted 
the oil theory, and always go provided with a 
supply. This is necessary from the delicate nature 
of their cargoes, for a few high seas over the decks 
might do an immense amount of damage by sweep- 
ing the cattle overboard, or by breaking their legs. 

It may be well to remark in this connection, that 
when a boat has to go through a surf or line 
breakers, oil can also be used to advantage. 

A word now as to the best kind of oil for this 
purpose. Porpoise oil, lard oil, olive oil, seal oil, 
linseed oil, and colza oil have all received the 
approval of mariners. In general, fish oils rank 
first, vegetable oils are the next, and mineral oils 


interests of sixty millions of Americans who wish 


ginning and half at the end of the term of impris- | to live in peace, clash with those of a few thou- 

onment. sand men whom vice or thriftlessness is driving to 

A careful account is kept of the prisoner’s con- | this country, it is the interests of the many that 
duct and industry throughout his term. For the | must give way to those of the few. 

| first nine months of his imprisonment he is kept} Examples might be multiplied, but these will 

| in solitary confinement, working by himself, and | suffice. We cite them in order to say, most em- 

| phatically, that the true spirit of nationalism re- 


not allowed to speak to any one. After that he| 
| works with his fellow-prisoners, and, under cer-| quires that Americans make American interests 
paramount to all others. 


| tain restrictions, is permitted to talk and associate 
| Not that the country should be self-assertive 


with them. 
simply for the sake of having its own way. Not 








If the prisoner gets two hundred and twenty- 

four good marks a month for two years, he is | that foreigners should be treated as enemies, to be 
placed in what is called the third grade; and if his | wantonly deprived of all rights, simply because | 
record is equally good for the next two years, he| they are foreigners. Not that, in negotiations | 
reaches the second, and then the first grade. He} with other governments, everything should be} 


then becomes entitled to a shortening of his term, | claimed merely because the United States is strong | 





forget her mother; she tried to shape her life by the 
teaching and the words and prayers which were now 
so dear, until her very voice grew gentle and her 
face shone with kindness like hers who was gone. 

Each of the girls on leaving school became a mem- 
ber of the church. Celia plunged vehementl: into 
Sunday-school work, undertook to teach classes, to 
form guilds, to raise money by bazaars and fairs. 
Mary’s work was quietly done, and her prayers were 
heard only by God. But her religion showed itself 
in the love and truth and helpfulness of her words 
and daily life. 

In a word, one girl will be a sham woman, and the 
other a real one. 

In the West a pretender like Celia is described in 
simple but significant phrase as “goods that won’t 
wash.” 

Let every girl who reads this test herself by the 
homely maxim. Will her sentiment, her affection, 
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her religion bear the strain of trouble and time? Or 
will they fade out, like the bright colors on a flimsy 
fabric, and vanish as she grows older, never to appear 
again? 

—_o>—____- 
REPROVING THE FIRST CONSUL. 


M. Sadi-Carnot, the President of the French Re- 
public, is not the first of that name who has been 
heard of. Besides the “great Carnot,” the organizer 
of the victories of the first republic, there was an- 
other, also named Sadi-Carnot, who was known at 
least to Napoleon Bonaparte. 

One day, when Napoleon was First Consul, Jose- 
phine, his wife, was amusing herself, with some 
ladies of the court, in rowing a boat on one of the 
ponds of the grounds of the palace of Malmaison. 

Napoleon, in the meantime, who was walking 
along the bank of the pond in his customary atti- 
tude, hands behind his back, took it into his head to 





frighten the ladies by throwing stones in the direc- | 
tion of their boat. One of the stones splashed up 
the water a little on the ladies’ dresses. This amused 
him not a little; and, finding that it annoyed them, 
the First Consul continued his undignified sport. 

The ladies protested sharply, but Napoleon, the | 
master of France, persisted in his ungallant sport, | 
for the pleasure of hearing them scream. | 

All at once a small boy, who was playing by the | 
pond, rushed up in front of Napoleon, and doubling 
up his fist, shook it as high up toward the face of the | 
great man as he could, and shouted: | 

“Brute of a First Consul! Stop teasing these good | 
ladies at once!” 

Napoleon looked for a moment as if he would eat 
the boy, and then burst into a loud laugh. The little 
fellow’s audacity had pleased him. 

The boy’s name, as Napoleon recalled, was Sadi- 
Carnot. He was the son of General Carnot, then 
Minister of War, and had accompanied his father 
into the garden. The present M. Carnot is the 
nephew and namesake of this boy, who showed so 
much more politeness than the great Napoleon. 





— 
A SINGULAR CUSTOM. 


There are not many customs in this country which 
commemorate our history. One of these, however, 
unknown to the general public, which belongs to 
Philadelphia, has in it a quaint and solemn beauty. 

The old practice of mumming has been kept up in 
that city since revolutionary times. On the first day 
of the year processions of maskers are seen in all the 
streets—boys and men disguised as Indians, cowboys, 
negroes, mounted and on foot, with music. 

They first assemble, however, on New Year’s eve in 
the street in front of the hall in which the Declara- 
tion of Independence was read. As midnight ap- 
proaches, the crowd increases, which comes to hear 
the old State House bell proclaim another year of 
freedom for the country. 

The great green square, shaded by its old trees, 
into which the Declaration was carried and read to 
the people, is kept unchanged. It fills with a vast 
but silent multitude. Every class and condition of 
the people is represented: deputations of children 
from the public schools, the mayor, workingmen, 
fashionable men from the clubs, women cloaked 
and veiled, in family carriages, gather quietly. 

There is a vague superstition, probably among old 
Philadelphians, that to hear the first stroke of the 
New Year from that bell will bring good luck. Or is4 
it only a sign of reverence, repeated each year, for 
the place and voice which gave birth to the nation? 

There is no ceremonial. The vast crowd simply 
remains silent, waiting until the bell in the tower 
above proclaims that the Republic has endured for 
another year; that another year will be given to a 
free people; and then as silently it melts away, as 
becomes its grave and thoughtful Quaker breeding. 

———— ~~or— 
FORCING THE SEASON. 

It was during one of the coldest weeks of winter 
that Uncle Simeon Stubbs went to the city for a 
short visit. He saw a multitude of remarkable 
sights, and returned to the old homestead laden with 
food for the thoughts of many months. 

“Now, on the whole,” asked a neighbor, who had 
dropped in one evening to talk things over, ‘on the 
whole, what do you think of city folks? I s’pose 
some o’ their ways are queer as ours be to them.” 

“You never spoke a truer word,” answered Uncle 
Simeon confidentially. ‘They’re good folks enough, 
but they’re queer. Now, I’ll tell you one thing I’ve 
noticed about ’em—they don’t seem to know what’s 
fittin’ for different seasons of the year. The fust 
night I was there, down come Brother Jacob’s wife 
an’ darters in thin dresses with short sleeves. Now 
that aint sensible, to my mind.” 

“No,” agreed his friend, “it don’t show much cal- 
culation.” | 

“Dead o’ winter, snow outside,” went on Uncle 
Simeon, “an’ flowers all over the house! Now that’s 
downright insultin’ to Providence, I say! An’ green 
peas an’ string beans on the table! I tell you, sir, 
it’s settin’ yourself up to be smarter ’n Natur’ herself. 
Muslin gowns an’ fans, an’ green stuff to eat are all 
very well in their places, butI never believe in forcin’ 
the season. Let Natur’ alone, I say!” 

a 
OUR HISTORICAL CALENDAR. 


The readers of the Companion will have observed 
that we have begun the publication on the sixth page 
of each issue,—on the tenth page of this double 
number,—of a calendar, in which some important 
event in American history is noted for each day. 

It may be well to explain that the event recorded 
is not the only one worthy to be remembered, nor is 
it always, even in our own view, the most important 
event of that date. In some cases it would not be 








| broke it. 


| tween the dory and their covete 





possible to compress the fact into a single line; in 
others the significance of the event would not be | 
appreciated by those who are not familiar with his- 
tory, without a long explanation. 

For example, on the 3d of March, which is the last 
day of Congress on every alternate year, no less than 


| ing form. 





six of the States have been admitted to the Union; 
and not only the Missouri Compromise bill,—in 1820,— | 
but a great number of the most important acts of | 
Congress have become laws on that date. 

Again, the 1st of March, 1751, was the date on | 


which the State of Maryland ratified the articles of 
Confederation. Eleven of the States had ratified 
that constitution in 1778, and Delaware had done so 
in May, 1779. But as the consent of all the States 
was required, the whole country waited nearly two 
years for Maryland to accept the articles. The vote 
of that State, which permitted the machinery of a 
general government to start, was, therefore, by far the 
most noteworthy event on the 1st of March in Amer- 
ican history, but it is not one that could be put ina 
single line of our calendar. 

It will be found, however, that the calendar records 
events of general importance, and no effort will be 
spared to make it absolutely accurate. 


oa so 
HIS DEATH-WOUND. 


In times of excitement a person may so far forget 
self as to be unconscious of what, under other cir- 
cumstances, would be almost unbearable pain. A 
celebrated lecturer of this country during one of his 


| eloquent speeches wherein he gesticulated forcibly, 


hit his little finger violently against the desk and 
Yet he was unconscious of any pain till 
after he took his seat at the close of his lecture, and 
not then till one of his friends said, “‘Why, what’s 
the matter with your finger?’”? Then he saw it was 
swollen and bloody, and began to feel extreme pain. 

A small fishing schooner was one day out in 
Massachusetts Bay in pursuit of sword-tish. At 
length a sword-fish was sighted, and Captain Lang- 
ford and one of his crew got into the dory and went 
after it. After some manceuvring they came near 


| enough to the fish to throw a harpoon into its side. 


Capt. Langford then took hold of the line and 
began pulling on it, thus lessening the distance be- 
prize. His idea 
was to get near and lance the creature. 

The sword-fish was rendered furious with pain; for, 
as they approached, it seemed to see them for the 
first time, suddenly turned and made a furious dash 
toward the dory. The line which the captain held 
was taut and this sudden slacking threw him down 
on his back to the bottom of the boat. 

He was in the act of rising when the fish, which 
had darted under the dory, thrust its sword up 
through the boat and into the body of the captain. 

At this instant a second sword-fish was sighted, 
close at hand. It was an exciting moment. The 
captain was eager to secure both prizes, and, not 
realizing that he was hurt, he half sat up and seeing 
the sword protruding upward at his side, he seized it, 
exclaiming, “Hi! we’ve got this one, any way!” 

The sword-fish being under the boat could not be 
reached, but Capt. Langford kept a firm grasp on 
the sword, crying, ‘Hurry, man! pull with yer oars, 
an’ we'll have the other!” 

The sailor did pull with his oars, but the other 
sword-fish pallor them. The schooner, meantime, 
came alongside the dory, to pick them up and secure 
the fish. The excitement over, Capt. Langford waked 
to a realizing sense of his condition. 

“Boys,” he exclaimed, “I’m hurt! It’s a bad hurt, 
I’m afraid.” 

It was a bad hurt, indeed. He lived but three days, 


——e acutely most of the time. The om 
jagged bone-had struck him in the back, and made 


an ugly wound. The sword came through the bottom 
of the boat and stood up twenty-three inches. 


—~> 
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PRINCESS LOUISE’S PINE. 


In a past age, a tree selected by royal favor and 
apparently for that reason protected by heaven might 
have awakened a superstitious reverence in the gen- 
eral mind. We may smile at such a conclusion, but 
we must nevertheless be thankful for any circum- 
stance which procures the reprieve of a forest mon- 
arch. A traveller in the Northwest tells the story of 
a tree beloved by the Princess Louise : 


When the princess, with the Marquis of Lorne— 
the governor-general of Canada—was in this neigh- 
borhood some five years ago, she took a fancy to a 
stately pine gente on the edge of Vancouver Bay, 
towering high above its fellows, and she asked, as a 
special favor, that it might for all time be spared the 
woodman’s axe. 

This was when the place was called Coal Harbour, 
and long before any one thought of calling it Van- 
couver, or turning it into the Pacific coast terminus 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

With the sudden development of the town, trees 
were cut down right and left, but the wishes of the 
princess were respected, and her pine remained as 
she had seen it. Moreover, in order to screen it from 
the winds, a tree was left standing on each side of it. 

Then came a great fire, and everything was burned, 
pr sa | the two companion firs, but the royal pine 
remained. It is considerably scorched, and its roots 
are loosened by the wind, but it is still alive, and 
there are hopes—if it is protected—of its outlivin, 
the memory of the conflagration which reduce 
every tree and house within its reach to ashes. 

It has a strange appearance, this lonely tree, run- 
ning straight up for about two hundred feet, while all 
around is black and scorched, treeless and grassless. 


—_—_+@>—__——. 
EASY ENOUGH. 





One by one the idols are broken. Either the world’s | 


heroes are proved not to have done what they have 
heretofore been accredited with doing, or else the 
thing itself turns out to have been nothing so very 
wonderful, after all. 


The fact that this is a very big country never 
strikes one so forcibly as when he has travelled a 
couple of thousand miles due west, and still finds the 

rairie stretching out before him. A young sprig of 
British nobility was over here last summer, accom- 
panied by the inevitable “Jeems.” 

They saw the seaboard cities, tarried for a time in 
Pittsburg, in Chicago, in St. Louis, and in Kansas 
City, and then struck out into the great West. Some- 
where near the edge of Colorado the train was de- 
layed at a small station, and the passengers got out 
to stretch their legs, among them his lordship and 
Jeems, who seemed in « brown study. 

“What is it?” asked his master. 

“IT was just thinkin’, me lud,” said Jeems, “that 
Columbus didn’t do such a mighty big thing when ’e 
discovered this ’ere country, hafter hall’s said and 
done. ’Ow could ’e ’elp it?” 

It certainly is something of an obstacle in the path- 
way of navigation.—Boston Herald. 


——— te 
DELAYS OF TRAFFIC. 


The object of modern transportation is to bring as 
near to each other as possible the producer and the 
consumer. The problem sometimes assumes an amus- 
Here is an instance from the experience 
of a gentleman who was passing a summer at the 
sea-shore : 


He went out one evening to buy a lobster. 

“Lobster, sir?” said the fisherman. ‘We've got 
plenty in the basket at the end of the jetty, but, you 
see, sir, it’ll take a little time to fetch one; and then 
it’ll have to be b’iled; and then it’ll be hours a-gettin’ 
cold. You see, sir, we likes to have notice.” 

After that the fisherman never met the visitor in a 
morning walk without inquiring, ‘Like to be wantin’ 
a lobster to-day, sir?” 
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better Tonic than the ‘Best,’ and I cheerfully testify 

that it is of great value in the treatment of all kinds of 

weakness and disease.” [Adv. 
———>——_ 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which isso common 
now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Adv 


Faithful and Successful School Teachers, 


who use the Best Books, without regard to the interest 
of authors or a are great patrons of Ditson & 
Co.’s books. For lists, please correspond, and mention 
COMPANION. 


KINDERGARTEN. 
Kindergarten Chimes, $1.25, Kate D. Wiggin. 
Manual and Song Book for Kindergartners. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00, Gertrude 
Walker and Harriet S. Jenks. 136 of the sweetest 
of sweet Songs. 
PRIMARY. 


American School Music Reader. Book 1, 35 cts. 
Gems for Little Singers, 30 cts., Emerson & Swayne. 


INTERMEDIATE and GRAMMAR. 
United Voices, 0 cts., and Song Bells, 50 cts., both 
by L. O. Emerson, and good song collections. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


E os O O K PROTECTION AND 


FREE TRADE. 


Agents wanted for this, the easiest selling book ever 
brought out; it is the most timely; 58 Congressmen 
ordered it within four weeks, and 20 members have 
already bought a2d copy; it is the only book that pre- 
sents both sides of this subject; its authors are the 
leading writers on protection and the leading writers on 
free trade, both in this country and Europe; nearly 
every American college is represented in its authorship. 


Protection 2 tras: 


2 

< TRADE 

is the issue, and no voter can vote intelligently without 

first reading this book; it represents more than 100 

volumes on this subject, which would cost $250 if bought 

separately. Among its 39 authors are: 

PROF. BOWEN, Harvard. 

PrRoF. W. D. WILSON, 
Cornell University. | 

PROF.ROBT. E.THOMPSON, | 
University of Penn. 

Hon. WM. P. FYRE. 

Hon. J. G. BLAINE. 
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| A. L.PERRY, Williams Coll. 
Wm.G.SUMNER, Yale Coll. 
A. L. CHAPIN, D. D., 
Beloit College. 
Hon. Davip A. WELLS. 
| RICHARD COBDEN, M. P. 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD. | JOHN STUART MILL. 
Price of book, $2.50; a liberal discount to agents: 
$5,000 will be offered in cash premiums to agents. 
BOSTON PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 





A physician writes, “It will be difficult to find a_ 


NO MAN CAN UNDERSTAND THE PRO- 
gress which has been made in shoe manu- 
facturing until he has worn a pair of the 
James Means $4 Shoes, and thus compared 
them with the shoes heretofore sold for twice 
the money. Ask your retailer for them. 


You cannot afford to do without them, 


‘JAMES MEANS’ 






THE 
VERY 
Ask for the James BEST 
Means $2 Shoe for Boy: MADE. 


The Leading Shoe Manufacturers of the United States 
make shoes by the excellent 





GOODYEAR WELT PROCESS. 


No one, who is not an expert, can detect the difference 
| between these and hand-sewed shoes. The Goodyear 
Welt Shoes are superior to hand-sewed, in the matter 
of uniformity. 
he Goodyear Welt Shoes are just as durable as 
hand-sewed, and they have the same important qualities; 
namely, pliability and — conformity_to the shape 
of the foot; and also, absolutely smooth soles in- 


e. 

Some retailers sell these shoes for hand-sewed. That 
can easily be done, but it is not the best way. The 
Goodyear Welt Company deserve the credit of 

aving given to the trade the greatest im- 

rovement in the process of shoe manufactur- 

ng that the world has ever seen. We, as shoe 

manufacturers, are glad to acknowledge this. It is 
quite likely that you have been wearing Goodyear Welt 
Shoes, and that you have paid the hand-sewed price for 
them, supposing them to be hand-sewed. If you had 
only asked for a Goodyear Welt Shoe you would not 
have had to pay anywhere near the price of a hand- 
sewed shoe, and you would have secured exactly the 
same article that you have now. 

The best Goodyear Welt Process Shoe is the James 
Means’ $4 Shoe. ‘Be sure to try a pair of the 


GOODYEAR WELT PROCESS SHCES. 


But, be careful, you cannot be sure of getting the 
genuine unless you see this stamp on the soles, 


JAMES MEANS’ 
| $4 SHOE. 


| For sale by wide-awake retailers in all parts of the U. 8. 
JAMES MEANS & CO., 
41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 














fine. rder at once 


| We will send a complete set of the first six packages for 
$3.50, and of the complete 9 sets for $5.00, and 50 cents 
or postage and registering, or any one ordering $5.00 worth of 
the above packets at one time, a $1.00 packet will be sent free. 
No. 1.—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
Prang & Co.’s and other fine Easter Cards, together 
FRINGED CARD AND A HANDSOME 


| tc 


with a DOUBLE 
BIRTH-DAY CARD. 
2.—For 50 Cents andj4 Cents for Posta 


° 


FOLDING CARD, also a CARD OPENING IN FORM 
GREEK Cross, by L. Prang & Co. 


No. 3.—For $1. 


(retail 
by L. Prang & Co. 


N 


4 


WINGS. 
5.—For 


ribbon, by L. Prang. 
Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s 


- Folding Cards and 4 S 

with 

No. 8.—B PACKET. For 

No. 9.—-SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 
Cards, assorted. 


EASTER CARDS 


EASTER SUNDAY comes on the first day of April. 
Easter card packets for 1888 now ready, and are unusually 


ge, 10 
large and finer Cards from the above publishers, with a 


and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice 
selection of 25 BEAUTIFUL CARDS OF PRANG'S and 
HILDESHEIMER’S, including a SOUVENIR BOOKLET 

rice, 35 cts.) and a PANSY FOLDING CALENDAR, 


4.—For $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, a sclection ¢ 
of 10 OF OUR LARGEST AND FINEST CARDS, together 
with an EASTER BOOKLET, and an EASTER CHERUB 
CARD CUT OUT IN FORM OF AN ANGEL’S HEAD, WITH 


$1.00 and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 
double fringed Cards (not folded), each in a separate 
envelope, together with a book-mark mounted on silk 


6.—For 25 Cents and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 
and other beautiful cards, 

1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, 4 b 
souvenir Boo 
eppcopeiate selections from best authors (retail price, 25 and 50 cents each). 
THDAY >} 0 Cents, 1 





BY MAIL. 


OF A 





Il things young. 
_— “303 fait Seb seer 
Come the R Joe. 


eau- 
ks, 


Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 
Cents, 20 Cards, of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


which will be selected with care for 


30 Cents for Postage and Registering. 





Pearl Cards, and other Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, 
different tastes and ages as specified, 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage. 
Better assortment, $2.00 and 10 Cents for Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3.00 and 





PAPER. 


| To introduce more extensively our already famous brands of fine note papers, Beacon Hill Linen (finest paper 


made); Carter’s Standard (variety of latest tints) ; 


| the following desirable boxes: 

For 

the above qualities desired. 

| For $1.00 an 

Irish Linen finish); 24 Sheets Carter’s Sta 
Treasury Bond commercial note. 

For $2.00 and 40 Cents Postage, i 

new wallet size; 48 Sheets Carter’ 


POT POURRI 


A preparation of Rose-Leaf Petals combined with the choicest Oriental 
Per box, size 344 by 454, post- 


fragrant for years. 
and filled, price, from $1.00 to $5.00 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 


Cents Postage, 1 box containing 24 
n 
with envelopes to match all. 
box containing 48 Sheets Beacon Hill Linen, smooth and antique, 
’s Standard, 4 latest tints and envelopes to match; 48 Sheets 
Treasury Bond, two sizes and envelopes. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number 
of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 Cents, and special 
papers with our card packets. These papers are the correct sizes and finish for f. 


Treasury Bond (toughest paper made), we offer 


35 Cents and 5 Cents Postage, 1 box containing 24 Sheets and 24 Envelopes, of either grade of 


Sheets Beacon Hill Linen 


(part smooth and part 
dard 


» 2 tints, with envelopes to match; 24 Sheets 


rices to those taking orders for these 


corr 





rE e. 


(Rose Leaves). 


erfumes, which will remain 
paid, 50 Cents; in fine Japanese Jars, securely packed 





No. 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 











FOR SCHOOL AND HOME USE. 





NICKEL-PLATED 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


$1.00. 


We have arranged with the maker of these 
Drawing Instruments to have them nickel- 














plated. 


Our cut gives in outline the number of in- 
struments that make up this set. It contains 15 
pieces, among which are the following: 

Compasses, a Compass Extension, a Drawing 
or Ruling Pen, an Arm Extension, a Crayon- 
Holder, a Metal Protractor, a Wood Rule, etc. 

We have imported direct from France a very 
large number of these Drawing Sets for the 
special use of our subscribers, For sale by us 
for $1.00. Postage, 10 cents, 





PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR. 
on. 


. Nebraska admitted to the Union, 1867. 
Texas Declaration of Independence, 1836. 


Sa. 3. War declared against Algiers, 1815. 

Su. 4. First Meeting of Congress, under Constitution, 1789. 
Mo. 5. Boston Massacre, 1770. 

Tu. 6. Dred Scott decision rendered, 1857. 

We. 7. 


Battle of Pea Ridge, 1862. 


THE SICILIAN VESPERS. 

Silence o’er sea and earth 
With the veil of evening fell, 

As the convent tower sent deeply forth 
The chime of the vesper bell; 

One moment, and that solemn sound 
Fell on the willing ear; 

But a sterner echo passed around, 
Which the boldest shook to hear. 


The startled monks thronged up 
In the torch-light cold and dim, 
And the priest let fall his incense cup, 
And the virgin hushed her hymn; 
For a boding clash, and a clanging tramp, 
nd a summoning voice were heard, 
And fretted wall and tombstone damp 
To the fearful echo stirred, 


The peasant heard the sound, 
s he sat beside his hearth, 

And the laugh and dance were hushed around, 
And the fireside tale of mirth. 

The chieftain shook in his bannered hall 
As the sound of war drew nigh, 

And the warder shrank from the castle wall 
As the gleam of spears went by. 


Woe, woe to the stranger then, 
To the chief and mailed lord! 

They were gathered there, those doomed men, 
‘To the harvest of the sword; 

For the wounded pride of an injured land 
Had burst its iron thrall, 

And vengeance cried, with a blood-red hand, 
“Woe, woe to the Sons of Gaul!” 


Proud beings fell that hour, 
The young and passing fair, 

And the flame went up from dome and tower— 
The avenger’s arm was there. 

Then the morning sun, with a quiet smile, 
Shone forth o’er hill and glen, 

O’er ruined temple and dome and pile 
And the ghastly forms of men. 


Aye, the sunshine sweetly smiled 
As its early glance came forth, 
It had no sympathy with the wild 
And terrible things of earth. 
And the man of blood, that day might read, 
In language freely given 
How ill the dark and midnight deed 
Became the light of heaven! 
—Selected. 


+o>— 





For the Companion. 
HOLDING FAST. 


Faith is not hard for the fortunate. When the 
mistress of a domain, in itself almost a kingdom, 
says that God is a loving and tender Father, and 
His dealings with men are the best education for 
each individual soul, it seems easy enough for her 
to be content with the very pleasant form that the 
divine schooling has taken in her own especial 
case; but it helps one’s faith more when, from the 
very depths of pain, one hears the cry of thanks- 
giving. 

The noblest woman the writer of these lines can 
recall has not lived easily or fared sumptuously ; 
and yet she has held, unimpaired and unwavering, 
her faith in the loving care of God. 

When she was not more than eight years old, an 
accident lamed her for life. She grew up shut 
out from much that other girls enjoy. While her 
young friends amused themselves, she studied. 
She grew in wisdom, and when only eighteen 
she was offered an important post as a teacher. 

Just then, by no fault of his own, her father 
failed in business and in health at the same time. 
There was no one but this young girl to take up 
the burden that his helpless hands laid down. 

She established father and mother in a little 
cottage in the country, where rents were low, and 
for more than twenty years, until their death, de- 
voted all her earnings, save what her own modest 
needs imperatively demanded, to their comfort. 
She was forty years old when they died, and then 
she first had time to discover that her own health 

was seriously impaired. 

For some years after that she was only able to 
teach enough to earn her board, and never at any 

time able to make any provision for the morrow. 
As time went on, her hair turned gray, and, with 
increasing feebleness, her lameness became more 
troublesome. Energetic principals of schools be- 
gan to think she was too old for their needs. 

They undervalued the experience that had en- 
riched her life,—the knowledge of human hearts 
and souls that she had added to her scholastic 
lore,—and they preferred to this noble woman 
whose very atmosphere was an inspiration, and 
whose tranquil presence was a benediction, the 
prettiness and ‘‘go” of some girl-graduate, with 
her goiden hair. 

So this saint of saints, working hard and faring 
poorly, has struggled on, never knowing what 
fate might next await her. 

Yet she—she above all others the writer has 
ever known—holds fast her faith that God does all 
things well, and gives to each soul the precise life 
best fitted for that soul’s development. She has 
never been known to complain nor repine. 


with strife and sick with sin stretch out their hands | 
to her for help and healing. Like Him of old, she | 
walks with God, and so she fears no evil. 
Where she will be allowed to earn her next 
year’s bread is known only to the Father in whom 
she trusts. When this woman cries, out of what 
would be the gloom of her shadowed life did not 
God Himself lighten her darkness—when she, who 
has suffered and toiled, and never faltered, cries 
out, “I know in whom I have believed, and He 
doeth all things well,” it is something more than | 
lip service. 
a 
MARVELS OF JUGGLERY. 


The conjuror’s trade is one which demands a tre- 
mendous amount of patience and skill. A correspond- 
ent of the London Globe says, in regard to the elder 
Hermann, that he seemed to defy the impossible. | 
Once on ’Change at Buenos Ayres, on being chal. | 
lenged to exhibit some trick, he lifted his hat and 
displayed his own boot on his head—this without | 
going near a table or, as far as any one had noticed, 

seeking any concealment for his bare foot, or an op- 
portunity to remove his hat. For special occasions 
he spared no time, trouble or expense that some feat 
might wear an appearance of complete spontaneity. 


At Constantinople, when dining with a number of 
entlemen, he raised his glass, just filled, above his 
1ead, and, attracting the attention of all present by 
crying, “‘What beautiful wine!” caused the liquid 
to sink in the glass and vanish. When the glass was | 
replenished, the feat was repeated; the third time 
the glass also disappeared. 
The glamor of this trick seemed perfectly acci- 
dental, but great oo oy and energy had been 
expended upon it, especially in connection with the 
difficulties of ascertaining the — pattern of the 
glasses likely to be used, and of matching them. 
Hermann would never suffer himself to be outdone 
by other necromancers. When they worked with 
pigeons, he used geese; and from a hat he would 
produce not only tin goblets, cardboard boxes and 
compressible bails, but metal teakettles and lighted 
lamps. 
His singularly long, spare body admitted of two 
tiers of “loading pockets” in his dress-coat, thus af- 
fording great facilities for concealment. : 
He designed an ingenious wand for transformation 
into a living snake. This was a hollow tube, painted | 
black to resemble his usual magic wand. A snake of | 
suitable length was caused to enter it, and a metal 
cap was screwed firmly on as soon as its tail was 
fairly inside. 
The head would then project about an inch at the 
other end, over which a rather loosely fitting cap was 
placed, so that the whole looked like an ordinary 
ebony baton. 
To the screwed end a fine silk cord was attached, 
which passed up the sleeve, across the chest beneath 
the shirt-front, and down the other arm, where it | 
was tied round the wrist, the length being so adapted 
that it admitted of the wand’s being held with both 
hands when the arms were bent, but effected its 
rapid withdrawal up the sleeve when the opposite 
arm was extended. 
The loose cap was removed, and concealed in the 
palm of the left hand; the snake’s head was exposed, 
grasped and drawn forward, and the action of exten- 
sion caused the wand to disappear. The effect was 
marvellous. 








+o 
HUMBERT AND MARGUERITE. 


The marriage of Humbert and Marguerite, King 
and Queen of Italy, is said to have been one of in- 
clination. Prince Charles of Roumania had proposed 
for the hand of the lovely Princess of Savoy. Her 
mother, the Duchess of Genoa, consulted King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel before giving an answer. The King 
approved the proposal, and then informed his son, 
Humbert, of what had been done. The Crown 
Prince said he should regret the success of Prince 
Charles, as he himself wished to marry Marguerite. 


King and son went straightway to the Duchess’s 
palace. Victor Emmanuel entertained the mother, 
while Humbert led Marguerite to a window-recess 
and asked her to accept him as her husband. She 
said, “I will,” whereupon he led her back to her 
mother, from whom he formally solicited her daugh- 
ter’s hand. 
The Duchess was astonished, but she had the self- 
possession to say, “‘God bless — my children!’ 
The whole affair was concluded within ten minutes. 
The Princess Marguerite, though but sixteen years 
of age at the time of her engagement, was noted for 
her amiable disposition and decision of character. 
The wedding was fixed for an early day. Prepara- 
tion for the trousseau was begun at once. Those in 
charge of the business proposed to order the dresses, 


| ing upright in the water. 


enormous alligator. He turned his face toward the 
shore; it was too late. 

The monster rushed upon the swimmer, his open 
jaws clasped upon the trooper’s head, and reptile and 
man disappeared beneath the swirling water. 

Boats were lowered, and their crews beat and 
splashed the water with oars, but not a sign of the 
trooper could be discovered. A few hours after his 
body was found on a reef. His neck was broken, 
and each temple punctured. The reptile, frightened 
by the noise, had dropped the body in shallow water, 


instead of carrying it, as it usually does, into its own | 


lair in deep water. y 

Not many days afterward the ship, the crew of 
which had seen the trooper’s cruel death, sailed for 
the Roper River, and moored at its mouth. From 


that point the mate went up the stream in a large | 


boat to fill the water-casks. ’ 
One moonlight night the crew had “turned in,” 


and the mate, who was a tall man, was sleeping with | 


one leg hanging over the gunwale. 

At midnight a shriek startled the crew, who jumped 
up and saw mosquito curtains and pillows floating on 
the water, and the surface of the water swirling as 
if a terrible struggle was going on below. 

The mate was missing. Suddenly his ghastly face 
appeared above the surface, as though he were stand- 
Then it vanished forever. 

The sailors thought that the alligator, seeing the 
man’s leg dangling over the side, swam alongside of 
the boat, aan darting at the leg, seized it and 
dragged the mate overboard, with the curtains and 
pillows. The body was never found. 


eS 
THE PRISONER. 


Fret not, poor bird, because thou caged art, 
Because of this wide world so small a part 
Is known to thee. 
Sing, sing the louder, that thy song may reach 
The hearts of many, and they whisper each, 
“He sings to me.” 
Thou canst not fly abroad and choose thy mate, 
Thou must be patient, till some happy fate 
Bring her to thee. 
Thou arta eo. but thy song can soar; 
Sing, sing the clearer, love will fly before, 
For love is free. 
The cloistered nun who sits in narrow cell, 
Sending her soul in heaven afar to dwell, 
May show thee how 
Within a cage to spread thy wings and love. 
Sing, sing the sweeter, sing and soar above, 
No pris’ner now. 
—B. L. Tollemache, 
—_———_“or—_——_""" 
GAVE IT UP. 


A woman’s quick wit makes her, when she has the 
confidence to act upon it, a valuable aid in an emer- 
gency. 
agents” abounded in Montana, a woman was travel- 
ling by coach to join her husband. 


dollars in my pocket-book, and feel uneasy about the 
road-agents. Would you mind concealing it in your 
dress, and returning it to me at the end of the jour- 
ney? 
likely to search you than me.” 

She acceded to his request, hid the money in her 
dress, and the stage drove on without meeting a 
road-agent until toward evening. Then the shout, 
“Throw up your hands!” was heard. The driver 
promptly pulled up, as four men on horseback, with 
masked faces, appeared in the road and covered him 
with their pistols. 


arms, which they did promptly. 
“Now, shell out!’ said the robbers. 
The passengers handed out their pocket-books; 


gave up a few dollars. 

when he heard the woman say in a quiet way : 

must give them up.” 

the man’s roll of greenbacks. 

accusing her of betraying her trust from sheer fright 
She smiled mysteriously. 
“You will see, sir; but I can’t explain now.” 

all night at her house, and 


would be glad to see him. 
“Yes, ma’am, I will come to your house,”’ he an 


without a cent in the world.” 

At the lady’s house he was treated as a distin 
— guest, but neither host nor hostess offerec 
1im one word of explanation that ni 
to bed a sad, irritated man. 

The next morning as he entered the dining-room 
the host shook hands with him, and said: 





laces, and fineries from Paris. 
Marguerite at once interposed and requested that 
all the articles should be ordered from the schools, 


which she was patroness. 

‘But the things will be badly made,” objected the 
ladies to whom the business had been intrusted. 

“If I am satisfied with them, no one else need be 
discontented,” answered the Princess. 

“But there will be no time to complete them,” 
again objected the ladies. 

“If not,” rejoined the Princess, with an air that 
silenced the objectors, “‘let those articles which can- 
not be got ready by my little people be ordered from 
abroad if you like, but let them be ordered by Turin 
tradespeople, so that my countrymen may derive 
whatever benefit they can from my marriage.” 

Her wishes were obeyed—the trousseau was bought 
and paid for in Italy. 

The English writer from whom we learned these 
anecdotes quotes the proverb, “Nations get the sov- 
ereign they deserve.” Italy’s merits must be great, 
for “Il Re Cavalleresco” (the chivalric king) has set 
his subjects an example of devotion to duty, of 
humanity, and self-sacrifice. He explored the slums 
of Naples, while the cholera was raging there, that 
he might see for himself what relief was needed, and 
what hygienic measures should be taken. 

“The Pearl of Savoy,” as Queen Marguerite is 
called, has taught her countrywomen to be cheerful, 
tolerant, charitable, merciful, and to find happiness 
in doing good. 


—. +o —__ 
SEIZED BY ALLIGATORS. 


An alligator shows the merest outline of its form 
above the surface of the water when floating quietly 
with the current. The reptile then so closely resem- 
bles a floating log, with the bark on, that it requires 


houses of refuge, and other charitable institutions of | 


“Here are your thousand dollars, sir, which my | 


wife ventured to borrow in an emergency. She hac 
twenty thousand dollars which she was bringing t 
me, concealed in her dress. 


the robbers. 


loan. 
than the supper of the night before. 
EASTERN POLITENESS. 


The Druses, a sect still to be found in the Holy 
Land, are, with the exception of the Japanese, the 
most ceremoniously courteous people one can expect 
to meet in travelling about the globe. Lawrence 
Oliphant, who was entertained by an assemblage of 
their sheikhs, describes the etiquette observed when 
strangers, or even acquaintances met, if they wish | 
to be polite to each other. 

A great part of our time is taken up in salutations 
and compliments. First, we press our hands to our 
hearts and lips and foreheads with great effusion. 
No sooner are we seated than we repeat this process, 
as if we had not done it just before. 

Then, in flowery language, we ask each other re- 

atedly after our respective healths, and are profuse 

n our thanks to God that we are well, and that we 
are permitted to enjoy the great privilege of meet- 


Some years ago, in the days when “road | 


One day a) 
fellow-passenger said to her, “I have a thousand | 


If the highwaymen do stop us, they are less | 


Two of the highwaymen then rode to each side of 
the coach and ordered the passengers to give up their 


even the man who had called in the woman’s aid | 
He was congratulating himself upon his caution, | 
“I have got a thousand dollars, but I suppose I | 
Suiting the action to the word, she handed over 


The robbers rode away, and then the man gave ex- 
pression to his feelings by abusing the lady and | 


ght, and he went 


She thought by giving | 
up at once the thousand dollars intrusted to her by | 
you she would save herself from being searched by 


“Her quick wit saved me from a heavy loss, and I 
am much obliged to you for the use of the forced 
” 


Breakfast was a far more cheerful meal to the man | 


hand first, and snatching his own away before the 
| other had time to kiss it; but if the difference in 
rank was still more marked, the superior made no 
pretence of wanting to kiss the inferior’s hand after 
his own had been kissed. 

Next came a great struggle as to taking the lowest 
place. The place of honor was a particular corner, 
which, had I been better versed in their etiquette, I 
should have insisted on declining; but I innocently 
accepted it, and then came the invariable struggle as 
to who should be forced to sit next me. 

I observed that, in most instances, the refusals 
were of that formal kind in which young ladies in- 
dulge when they have made up their minds to sing, 
but decline to do so until after they have been sufii- 
ciently pressed. 

———__~+o»—_—__—_ 

| GETTING HER TO JUMP. 

| Itis a question that will bear discussion, whether 
it is by superior intelligence or by excessive depravity 

| that a cow acquires contempt for a fence. When the 

motive is present, it looks like intelligence. A Scotch 

crofter at a trial of hunters scornfully declared to the 

| owner of a horse that “he had a coo that wad jump 
better.”” He freely offered to bet on his ‘‘coo,” and 

| was most anxious for a friend to take charge of the 

| “twenty” he was ready to risk. 


“Haud yer tongue,” observed 
“hoo wull ye git yer coo to — 

With a quiet nudge of his elbow and a knowing 
wink, he whispered, “Putt her on the wrang side 0’ a 
field 0’ neeps.” 

But what would the herdsman do in case the cow 
would jump out of the turnip field? This is just 
what a vicious cow will do, simply to keep in prac- 
tice; and this looks like native depravity. An ob- 
server writes as though the cow learned how to 
manage the fence by watching human beings; but 
then, how happens it that the other cows do not learn 
by watching one of their own number? It is easier 
to account for it on the score of moral difference 
than of intellectual inequality. 

She did it quite coolly ond with prearranged dex- 
terity; that at least was perfectly oe Given a 
wire fence with too few wires, a well-cropped field on 
the one side and a well-grown crop on the other, and 
the necessary stimulus to intelligence and exertion 
was supplied. 

So the cow deliberately walked up to the fence and 
went through it like a human being. First she slipped 
her head neatly between the two wires, then she got 
her forelegs over, and drew her hindlegs one by one 
after her, all in the most systematic manner. 

She had many companions with her, but not one 
of them followed or attempted to follow her. She 
was alone in her successful foray. We were much 
struck with this fact, as the animal in all likelihood 
had observed and imitated some human being thus 
crossing the fence. 

Moreover it is remarkable that so very frequently 
one animal alone of a group develops, or owns, an 

intelligence so much superior to that of its class or 
companions. 
+) 


WHOLESALE. 

Reputation is very cheaply acquired—in some 
places. If a man who can barely read and write 
wishes to have the name of a scholar, let him settle 
down among people to whom the alphabet is a mys- 
tery. Everything goes by comparison in this world, 
as is amusingly illustrated by the following story 
taken from the Providence Journal: 


a friend quietly, 





A friend tells, with a good deal of drollery, how he 

| has suffered this summer from the undeserved fame 
| of fortune. 
“You know,” he says, “‘that the X——s went abroad 
| in June, and offered us the use of their cottage at 
| Wareview for the summer. Of course, we were de- 
lighted, and if I hadn’t made a bad move in the first 
place, we should have had a very pleasant season. 
| Such a trifling thing, too! It was only buying a dol- 
lar’s worth of postage stamps at the village post- 
office, but it came very near spoiling our whole sum- 
mer.” 

In a place where people bought a single stamp for 
a letter after the epistle was written, the purchase 
of fifty stamps at once took on all the magnitude of 
a magnificent financial transaction. 

The purchaser was from that moment regarded as 
aman of enormous wealth. He was charged extravy- 
agantly for everything, his steps were haunted by 
committees soliciting subscriptions for charity, and, 


«| 


At the end of the journey she asked him to stay | in a word, he was subjected to all the annoyance of 
said that her husband | 


being wealthy without the satisfaction of having the 
reality of which this was the unpleasant shadow. 
“Hereafter,” he concluded, ‘‘when I am in the 


swered in the tone of an injured man; ‘“‘it’s the least | country, I shall never buy more than one stamp at a 
you can do, ma’am, seeing that you have left me | time.” 
| 


——~+or—___——_ 
OLD FOLKS. 


The old-time colored people in the South, those 
, | who were slaves, have no other method of reckoning 

| dates, occurrences, and especially births and mar- 
riages, than to refer them by association to events 
that happened about the same time, and it is quite 
common to get from them answers about like the fol- 
lowing : 


“How old are you, Aunt Milly?” 

“Wall, chile, I know you hearn tell of der fust 
yarthquake in Norf Caliny? Wall, I wus a right 
| Smart size gal den, an’ could spin an’ weave my ten 
cuts a day for my ole missus. Dat’s how ole I is.” 

‘How old are you, Uncle Bob?” 

“How ole I is? Lemme see, you know der time 
der stair fell, well, dat’s der year Miss Mary died, an’ 
ole massa gib my ole ’ooman one of Miss Mary’s 
Sunday dresses, an’ she ware’d it waitin’ on der 
comp’ny der next year when ole massa brought he’s 
secon’ wife home from Georgy—an’ bress de Lawd! 
she wur purty.” 

“But, Uncle Bob, I am no wiser than I was before; 
you haven’t told me how old you are.” 

“Well, when dem tings happen wat I was a-tellin’ 
you ’bout, my ol’est gal, Lindy, was bout der same 


1 


» 


| age as massa’s new wife, an’ me an’ her daddy was 


chillun together, in Georgy, same time Gin’nl Lafay- 
ette came ter ’Gusty, an’ der sogers all turn out an’ 
beat der drums and shoot off der big canyuns. O 
golly! I specs I’se nigh onter a hundred.” 





+ 
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“SOLDIER’S LETTER.” 
During the early part of the Civil War soldiers 
found the postage-stamp question a hard one to deal 
with. After a day’s hot marching, perhaps in the 





ing. 

During this entertainment, the firing of guns an- 
nounced a distinguished arrival, and I was interested 
in watching the method of greeting. When two of 
equal rank meet, they clas 





sharp and trained eyes to recognize it. An English 
trooper at Port Darwin, Northern Australia, lost his 
life by mistaking an alligator for a floating log. 

The waters were so infested with these dreaded 
reptiles that a general order forbade bathing. Davis, 
a young trooper, being a smart swimmer, disobeyed 
the order early one morning. 





Faultless as her own character seems to all who 
know her, she yet has the most boundless charity 


of judgment, the most sympathetic comprehen- | 
sion of struggles against temptations by which 
she herself could never be assailed. Souls faint 


He had been oe for some time, when he 
+) 


saw what he thought to 
| harbor with the tide. He swam toward it, and, as 
of an anchored ship: 

“Go back! go back!” 

He, too, had seen that the supposed log was an 





e a log floating down the | 


he drew near, heard the warning cry from the sailors | 


a slight struggle, as they both bow their heads and 
lift their clasped hands toward their lips, as to who 
shall kiss the back of the other’s hand first. 

This involves rather a curious twisting movement 
of the hands and heads, which produces a somewhat 
comical effect. 

Let any of my readers make the experiment, and, 
grasping each other’s hands, try and kiss the respec- 
tive backs of each without unclasping them, and the 
effort as to which shall succeed first makes quite a 
little game. 

It was so difficult to perceive exactly what had 
happened that I had to appeal to a Druse. 

He said that if one felt himself inferior in rank to 











| the other, he always succeeded in kissing the other’s | 





— and there appears | 


rain, a man might have never so many stamps, but 
they would be in poor condition for use. 


It was partly for this reason, perhaps, that soldiers’ 
letters were afterwards allowed to pass without pre- 
payment. 

Commonly they were marked simply, “Soldier’s 
| Letter”; but one man went a little more into par- 
| ticulars and superscribed his envelope thus: 


“Soldier’s letter, nary red, 
Hardtack and no soft bread, 
Postmaster, please put it through, 
I’ve nary cent, but six months due.” 


AFTER a midnight lunch of mince-pie, a citizen 
| complained of horrid dreams, in which he was chased 
by pirates. ‘Mince pirates, probably,” calmly sug- 
gested his wife. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





























For the Companion. 
TEDDY’S PARTIES. 


How the wind did blow that twenty-ninth morn- 
ing of February, and how the snow did fly! It was 
very soft and light too; just the right sort for a 
blow, as papa had said at the breakfast-table. 

“QO papa,” Teddy had questioned, “you don’t 
s’pose it will, do you? Oh dear! You don’t, papa, 
do you!” 

Because, you see, this 
was Teddy’s birthday, 
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nuts,” said Teddy dolefully, ‘and it isn’t a nice | 


| party at all!” 
| Aunt May Thurston’s eyes began to dance in a 
| very lively way, indeed. ‘‘Nonsense!” said she. 
|'Then she took off her hood and cloak, and threw 
one of the big paper-bags full of nuts over each 
shoulder, as if she was going to mill, and started 
for the kitchen; and Teddy, after one surprised 
minute, followed with his little company. He felt 
sure he knew what she was going to do. 
“She’s going to make us some candy,” he whis- 
pered to Johnny Myers. ‘‘That’ll be some fun.” 
It was a good deal of fun. Before five minutes 





hive. Every one of the little folks could help, 
there were so many nuts to crack. Teddy got out 
the corn-popper and popped a pan full of corn, 


| because Aunt May told him to; and as for Aunt | 


May herself—why, I can’t begin to tell you what 
she did or how she did it. 


| First she put two cupfuls of brown sugar, and | 


| smile. 


the big, pleasant kitchen was humming like a bee- | 


platter full of delicious chocolate-creams waiting | 
to be eaten. | 

“Why, they look just as nice as bought ones!” 
cried Teddy delighted. ‘‘Is that all, auntie ?” 

“Not quite,” laughed Aunt May. The sauce- 
pan was on the stove again, half-full of bubbling | 
white syrup. This she turned over the popped | 
corn; and it wasn’t ten minutes before there was | 
another platter on the table, heaped with crisp, | 
white corn-balls. 

“That's all,” said she, glancing around with a 
‘Now, don’t you think this is a pretty | 
nice candy-party, after all ?” 

Nobody answered just then, but Johnny Myers | 
started a whisper which ran round the little circle | 
till it reached Teddy, and Teddy spoke it right out | 
loud. 

“Three hurrahs for my Aunt May! 
hurrah! worra-an!” 

Such a shout! And right in the midst of the | 
hubbub the door opened, and there stood Teddy’s | 





Hurrah! 





“’Cause Roly was so glad, you know,” he told 
mamma. ‘‘And—O mamma, if I had two more 
parties this year I’d be just even, wouldn’t I?” 

Mamma laugiied. ‘I guess we'll wait till next 
year for the other two,”’ said she. 



















UTS _TO CRACK} 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 





the very first one that he 
could remember though 
he was eight years old. 
That’s something of a 
puzzle, isn’t it? It used 
to bother Teddy himself a 
great deal, and, I think, 
even yet he doesn’t feel 
reconciled to having a 
birthday on the twenty- 
ninth of February, which 
can only, get around once 
in four years, you know, 
when most boys have one 
every year. 

So this year there was 
to be a party, with a big 
box of assorted candies 
straight from Uncle Jack 
Manson’s candy manufac- 
tory at Princeton. And 
Teddy knew that he would 
put in the very choicest of 
every kind. It was com- 
ing on the stage at noon, 
if nothing happened, and 
now you understand why 
Teddy’s face had clouded 
up at the thought of a big, 
drifting blow. Twice be- 
fore that very winter Mr. 
Matthews, the stage driv- 


er, had had to leave his 

team, and bring in the 

mail on a hand-sled. 
Papa understood too; 


and so he had said, with 
a comforting laugh, that 
he didn’t believe it would 
come on to blow 
hard, anyway. 

But papa wasn’t right 
about it. The wind be- 
gan to rise almost before 
breakfast was over, and 
by ten o'clock it was 
blowing as if it meant to 
whirl all the snow back 
into the sky again. Poor 
Teddy! He was almost 


very 


f Hf 
\((Uu 


"This wind 


“yf D)hat does it sas 
O@S | pe 





Its voice is row 
Tts ways 


? 


hat son 





too big a boy to cry, but 
what else could he do ? 

“T know it won't get 
here !” he said, trying hard 
to wink the tears back; 
“T know it won't, mam- 
ma! And I think it’s too 
bad, when I can’t have but 
only one birthday in four 
whole years !”” 

“There'll be the party, 
anyway, dear,’’ = said 
mamma, ‘and the sup- 
per.” 

“But I’ve told ’em all 
about the candy,”’ Teddy 
said, with a little quaver 
in his voice, ‘‘and what 
nice kinds Uncle Jack 
makes, and everything, 
you know, mamma. And 
*twon’t seem like much of 








i 
ave boisterous and bold, 


Yet listén , Glsic, hark 


that blozss oer land & sea - 


me? 
5 “touch is cold, 


» you and 


and hear 


iT sings so loud &@ clear,-— 
come ,the tidings 
one you wait °to 


glad to brin 


see — the °) ms z 





A year is spelled by the 

initials. 

A month by the finals. 

A day by the second letters. 

. A part of a book or tree. 

A person banished. 

. Two-thirds of a table. 

- The superior of a con- 
vent. 

. Three-fifths of a South 
American river. 

6. A Scandinavian book. 

- Ariver in Germany. 

. Five-sixths of a Dutch 
village, famous for a 
treaty of peace. 

L, P. 


oto 


or 


NID 


2. 
DROPPED LETTERS. 


Supply every other letter 
in the following, and you 
will have nine well-known 
axioms. Then take a cer- 
tain word from each of these 
axioms, write them down 
in regular order, one under- 
neath the other, and the 
central row of letters will 
give the name of a cele- 
brated French author, who 
was born on Feb. 28, 1789. 


ao, 


1, F-l-e-o-k-h-u-d 
-n-e-a-y-i-n-s-e-. 

2.I-l-e-d-g-o- 
a-a-e. 

3. P-t-f-y-u-a-m-r 
-n-t-e-s-0O-y-u- 
c-u-a-e. 

4. C-e-i-l-s-i-l-k- 
V-n-c-g-a-s-r-k-n. 

5. D-n-t-a-y-u 
-a-n-t-e-0-s-. 

6. A-r-w-i-g-a- 
w-l-e-t-h-t-s-r-w. 

7. E-e-n-t-h-s-o 

r-y-a-r-. 

8 H-t-a-h-t-n- 
m-n-y-e-d-t-n- 
p-r-e. 

9 F-r-i-d-n-r-i- 
i-s-e-t. G. FORREsT. 


3. 
QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC. 


My initials form a blossom 
white, the charms of 
March enhancing; 

My finals are of golden hue, 
which Wordsworth saw 
a-dancing. 

They ‘come before’ the 
swallow does”’—to quote 
it is my duty, 

So Shakespeare says, and 


adds, “They take the 
wind of March with 
beauty.” 

Cross- Words. 
{Fill the blanks with 
words to complete the sense 
—forming «a quadruple 


acrostic.] 

A poet of my initial flower, 
has 

(With pleasure T his truth- 
ful lines have read,) 

That “though north winds 
sweep o’er a_ leafless 
copse,”’ 

“The grass is 
silvery drops.’ 

My —— brought me some, 
as white as snow; 

Saying the no more 
grace can show; 

Then ran gaily, and re- 
turned to bring 

Some —— my Jinals, in my 
lap to fling. 





with its 











No silk or satin in the warp, 
or 








Can show more beauty than 
these 
Protectors of the inner 


petals fair 
Wrapped from March winds 











a party without candy.” 
“Maybe we can 
some at Mr. Wiley’s,”’ 


get 
said mamma. 


But Mr. Wiley was all out of cardy, though he 
expected some the next week, and when papa 
came up to the house at two o’clock, all he could 
find to bring in the shape of a treat was one big 
paper-bag full of peanuts, and another of walnuts. 
To be sure, there were plenty of apples in the cel- 
lar, but apples don’t count much on a birthday | 
treat, especially when you can have as many as 


you want any day. So Teddy thought. 


“Oh dear!” said he; and I really think he would 
have broken down, and cried there before the four 
little girls and the six little boys who had already 
come to the party, if, just at that minute, Aunt 


May Thurston hadn’t opened the door. 


“Why, what’s all this about ?” she cried, in her 


breezy way. ‘Has Teddy been pout-fishing >” 


“Not exactly,” said mamma; and then it wasn’t 
five seconds till Aunt May knew the whole story. 


“I’m almost at my wits’ end,”” mamma said. 


| half a cupful of molasses, and one and a half| papa with the box of candy from Uncle Jack in | (Though rare, it may be, as the 


cupfuls of water, and a little piece of butter into | his arms—a big box full of walnut-creams and 


a saucepan and set it on the stove. Then she 
took the whites of six eggs and two-thirds of a 
cupful of water and a teaspoonful of vanilla, and 
| beat in sugar until it was hard enough to shape 
| with her fingers into little flat cakes, one of which 
she pressed between every two halves of a walnut. 





corn-cakes and chocolate-drops, and a great many | 
| other kinds of the nicest candy. 


“Why, why!” cried Teddy, ‘‘We can’teat it all 


| in two days!” 


“T should say not,’ laughed papa. “I'll give 


you a gold dollar, Teddy, if you’ll keep the box | 


‘There are your walnut-creams, Teddy,” she | full till Fourth of July.” 


laughed. And then she tried a bit of the candy 
that was bubbling in the saucepan on the stove, | slowly. 


“Q-oh, I don’t believe I .could,’”’ said Teddy | 
And then, all in a minute, his eyes began | 


|and because it hardened in the cold water, she | to sparkle. ‘‘O-o-oh, Roly Beck’s birthday’s next 


| stirred into it two cupfuls of peanut-meats and week, you know, and he couldn’t come to mine | 

| cause his ankle was hurt, and couldn’t we make 
laughed | him as’prise one, and take Uncle Jack’s candy- 
Then she melted some brown sugar, and | box to it? 
when it was boiled enough she let it cool and | 
worked it into crisp, yellow sticks—fifty of them | 
| at least. And then she took some cream and | and they both belonged to Teddy, ina way. And 
sugar and vanilla and chocolate, and before you nobody could tell which was the best, although | 
“There isn’t anything but peanuts and wal-! could think, hardly, there was a whole china| Teddy thought the last one was. 


whisked it out into a buttered platter. 
“There’s your peanut-taffy, Teddy,” 
she. 


oer 


Couldn’t I, papa? 
“T wouldn’t wonder a bit,”’ said papa. 
So there were two candy-parties instead of one, 





with ever loving care. 

I -— not love a blossom 
that I see 

tree), 

As I love these two flowers, of the same family. 





When winter’s late farewell make all seem drear, 





My hope that have —, and scattered fear, 
Bidding my heart —— with gladness and good cheer, 
| In its witchery no harm can lurk, as in . 


| Its beauties may be seen by large, if not ——; 
And if these two blanks, when rightly filled, should 
| seem almost unusable, 
| Let the difficult letters to be matched just render them 
excusable! 

| And when again, with opening spring the fairest 
flowers unfold, 

May you —— these blossoms by the score, the —— as 
well as gold. J.P. B. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1st couplet, doubt, about; 2d, by; 3d, cast; 
4th, state; 5th, try; 6th, sure, endure; 7th, February 
twenty-second. 
| 2 Dumb show; forage; Himmalayas; 
| ungulate; lesser; iteration; were ; Toledo; goddess; 
| bucton-wood ; fortum; histrionism ; barely; jootman: 
soldiers ; eloquent. 

“Dumb for himself, unless it were to God; 
But for his barefoot soldiers—eloquent.” 

3. Not Washing—Washington. 4. Lowell. 

| §&. Washington. 6. Gen’l George Washington. 





selfish ; 
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TWO BARRELS NEEDED. 

The forethought shown by the hero of the William 
Tell legend, in preparing a second arrow to shoot the 
tyrant, should the first have killed his boy, is not 
confined to heroic times and moods. An American 
gold-seeker in California once adopted similar prac- 
tical means, though with a less dignified motive. The 
story is told by one of the early miners there. 


When he arrived at the diggings, tired and foot- 
sore, one of the first persons to attract his notice 
was a man who, at an impromptu table made by 
placing boards upon the tops of barrels, was prepared 
to serve coffee and food to the other miners. The 
new arrival was as poor as he was hungry, and there- 
fore endeavored to conciliate tlie restaurant-keeper 
by every means in his power, hoping that he might 
so far ingratiate himself with that dignitary as to 
obtain credit for a meal. 

The hour for dinner arrived, and the proprietor of 
the table went into his shanty and appeared with a 
double-barrelled gun, which he proceeded to fire once 
in front of the house. 

“What are you firing for?’ asked the new-comer 
innocently. 

“Oh,” answered the man, “I keep a sort of res- 
taurant, and that’s my dinner-bell. The miners here 
are scattered round for two or three miles.” 

“But,” said the stranger, ‘‘they may not hear the 
first barrel; why don’t you make a sure thing of it, 
and shoot off the second?” 

A wicked smile passed over the grim countenance 
of the old settler, and he looked at the querist with 
meaning, as he said, ‘That there one I keep to col- 
lect the price of the dinner with.” 

After that revelation it is possible that the strang- 
er’s longing for “tick” may have vanished with his 
appetite. 

—_ +r 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


It is always interesting to become acquainted with 
the infancy of a literature, and possibly coming gen- 
erations may treasure, as rare curiosities, the follow- 
ing specimens of American-English. They are quoted 
from manuscripts received by the Chicago News, in 
answer to its announcement of prizes to be given for 
the best Christmas stories written by school-children : 


‘Lelia, without a moment’s hesitation or cowardly 
contemplation, proceeded to turn a graceful somer- 
sault on the long-suffering lounge.” (Lelia, by the 
way, was a young lady of nineteen.) 

“Cora Brown was fortunately the possessor of a 
birthday, for she was the daughter of rich friends.” 

“By this time, a cloud was gathering o’er Mrs. 
Delaney, which grew large as years went by, and 
that cloud was full of grasshoppers.”’ 

“I will remark, to satisfy the reader, that these 
years were spent amid the cloudy sorrows and sun- 
shiny joys by which everybody’s childhood is inter- 
spersed.” 

“In the year 1779 Mrs. R—— was given a very fine 
sewing-machine.” 

“As she entered the room, a cold, damp smell met 
her sight.” 








Hall’s Bazar Portable and 
Adjustable Dress & Skirt Forms. 


10usehold necessity ; indispens- 
able to ladies who make their own 
and children’s dresses. Saves all 
the fatigue of standing while dress 
is being draped and trimmed. 
Form fits every member of the 
family, and when not in use folds 
up like an umbrella. Endorsed 
and recommended by all Fashion 
Publishers, Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. Complete Form, 
3.50; Skirt Form, iron post, $3.50; 

‘ Skirt Form, wood post. in case, $3. 
: _ “ Send for qoeriptive circular, 
MentionCompanion. Hall’s Bazar FormCo.,833 B’way.N. Y. 












WASTE 
Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in 
good colors, Sent by 


box—all good silk and 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
in Postal note or Stam 


each package. Send 
Bull Sonat abs Barve "Fest 








AGENTS WANTED. 
This Mop is, to-day, 
the best selling article 
out. Has been thor- 
oughly tested, and 
proved a perfect suc- 
cess. 
A Record Unequalled. 
In some sections we 
have placed, on an 
average, a mop in 
every family. 
Over 500,000 Sold. 
It sells at sight. Saves 
labor and time. No 
more Sees hands, 
or lame backs. Ex- 
clusive territory, and 
liberal terms to agents. 
< Illustrated 10- page 
folio sent free to all. 
Triumph Mop Co., 115 Public 8q.,Cleveland, O. 








WARRANTED 


100 1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROID- 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 
10 cents WASTE 
EMBROIDERY S SORTED 
OLORS.40CTS. PER OZ WASTE 
EWING LA BLACK OR AS- 
TS. PER. UNCE 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above, as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and Was 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 





One | 


NOW READY. 


BAZAR DRESSMAKER 


| For Spring and Summer, 1888. 

Every lady should have a copy for reference. No 
dressmaker Can afford to be without it. Over 1,000 beau- 
tiful illustrations of the most stylish garments. The 
prevailing fashions of Europe and America. Don’t 
fail to send for a copy at once. Mailed to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents. 


JAMES McCALL & CO., 


46 East 14th Street, New York. 


THE IMPROVED ‘CEM 


BUSTLE. 








> 






For sale everywhere. 
-—— Price 50c. Postage, 10c. 





: 


STERN & SCHLOSS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


32 Howard Street, NEW YORK. 


|! 


0 


| 








18th St., 19th St., and 6th Ave. 


(18th St. Station, Elevated Road), 


NEW YORK, 


ARE OFFERING 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 


FINE CAMEL'S-HAIR, 49c. yd. 


CORKSCREW DIAGONAL, 63c. yd. 





SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY 
| ON APPLICATION. 


Mention Youth’s Companion, 
| 


\CHAFFEE’S DRESS SILKS. 


25% SAVED 


By purchasing direct from the manufacturer. 

All Goods warranted as repre- 
sented or Money refunded. For 
richness of color, superior finish, and 
wearing qualities, our goods are not ex- 
celled by any make of “Black Silk” in 
the world. e have had 50 years’ ex- 

rience in the manufacture of Silks. 

lake no mistake, but buy direct from 
the manufacturer. Samples sent free on 








eqpiication. 

ry. Chaffee’s Braided Silk 

Watch-Guard, made from pure suk, 
ve sizes. 


extra length, hee attractive, 
Sample sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 
ke 25, 30, and 40 cents each, according 
size. 
Chaffee’s Perfection Eye-Glass Cord, made 
| from pure silk, warranted not to break. Sample sent 
upon receipt of 10 cents. O. S. CHAFFEE SON, 
Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


NEARLY 30,000 DRESSMAKERS 


NOW PROCLAIM THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 
To be the Only Improvement on the Tailor’s 
Square Ever Invented. Protected by the following 

Patents 1879-1885, Q 

” 1885-1886, 


| 









Beware of Tin and 
Pasteboard Imita- 
tions. 

















In this age of rapid and artistic work this machine is a 
NECESSITY. It lasts a lifetime, and drafts directly on the 
lining ALL ladies’ garments perfectly from ACTUAL 
MEASURE, IN ONE-FIFTH the usual time. Within the 
reach of all, it is a great boon to dressmakers and appren- 
tices. It prevents fulness at bottom of front darts in 
princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, and per- 
forms work in a few moments that otherwise requires 
hours. Its successis unprecedented, and thousands have 
thanked us for allowing them to test machine FREE OF 
CHARGE, You may test Machine at your own home for 30 
days, FREE OF CHARGE. After 30 days’ trial, if not worth 
10 TIMES our asking price, then return it. Send now 
for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR and LIB- 
ERAL OFFER, FREE. THE MCDOWELL GARMENT 
DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West Ith St., New York 
City, SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Mention this paper. 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
FANCY GOODS, BOOTS AND SHOES, 

| TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIA AND 

| DOMESTIC CARPETINGS AND RUGS, 


In fact, everything dear to the feminine heart, and use- 
ful to man, woman or child, can here be procured at 
headquarters, and all from one firm, whose name is a 
warrant in itself, and has been a household word in New 
England for half a century. No matter if you reside 
in Canada or Mexico, by sending us your name and ad- 
dress you will receive by return mail, 


FREE 


ot all expense to yourself, our large 80-page illustrated 
catalogue, containing the very latest foreign and do- 
mestic styles and designs of the above-mentioned goods; 
also, how to shop by mail from the samples which we 


send 
FREE 


when requested. In order to secure a copy of this book 
when issued, send in your name and address at once, to 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 

















| SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKER. | 


B. ALTMAN & CO., 





| 
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A Skin Without Blemish 


Everywhere a network of sudorific ducts, veins, and 
pores, the skin constantly renews itself, and not only 


IN 
| 
BL K 8 with its ceaseless desquamation, but with its natural 


functional action, eliminates all waste, accumulation 
and disease. Hence, a skin without blemish means more 
than beauty; it means health. 

CUTICURA, the great skin cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
| an exquisite skin beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
| nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood 
| purifier, internally, cure every species of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, from pimples to 
scrofula, 


| 





“T have been afflicted for a great many years with bad 
blood, which has caused me to have sores on my body. 
My hands were in a solid sore for over a year. I had 
tried almost everything I could hear of, but had given 
up all hopes of ever being cured, when I saw the adver- 
tisement of the CUTICURA REMEDIES. I used one box 
of CUTICURA, one bottle of RESOLVENT, and one cake 
of SOAP, and am now able to do all my own work.” 

Mrs. FANNIE STEWART, Staunton, Ind. 





Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

¢2@™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 
50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


“T have suffered all my life with skin diseases of differ- 
ent kinds, and have never found permanent relief, until, 
by the advice of a lady friend, I used your valuable 
CUTICURA REMEDIES. I gave them a thorough trial, 
using six bottles of the CUTICURA RESOLVENT, two 
boxes of CUTICURA, and seven cakes of CUTICURA 
Soap, and the result was just what I had been told it 
would be—a complete cure.” 

BELLE WADE, Richmond, Va. 

Reference, G. W. Latimer, Druggist, Richmond, Va. 


“Have just used your CUTICURA REMEDIES on one 
of my girls, and found it to be just what it-is re- 
commended to be. My daughter was all broken out 
on her head and body, and the hair commenced to come 
out. Now she is as smooth as ever she was, and she has 
only used one box of CUTICURA, one cake of CUTICURA 
SoaP, and one bottle of CUTICURA RESOLVENT. I doc- 
tered with quite a number of doctors, but to no avail. I 
am willing to make affidavit to the truth of the state- 
ment.” GEORGE EAST, Macon, Mich. 





“For the last year I have had a species of itching, 
scaly and pimply humors on my face to which I have 
applied a great many methods of treatment without 
success, and which was speedily and entirely cured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIES.” 








BABY'S 


Skin, scalp and hair preserved and beautified 
by the use of CUTICURA SOAP. 














PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped and oily 


Mrs. ISAAC PHELPS, Ravenna, O. 
PI skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 











AUGHANS 


Seed Catalog 


It TELLS THE WHOLE STORY tor the Garden, Lawn and Farm. 


It is the MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED BOOK of the Year. 
If we filled this entire space with fine print we could not say more. 
Send 10 cents (in stamps) one-half its cost, which you may deduct 
from your first order, and see wHaT CHICAGO Has To say. 








Our Mammoth Warehouse and State Street Retail Store give us unexcelled business facilities. 
Our CHICAGO PARKS FLOWERS are the finest in the World. 


J.C. VAUGHAN, 22.50005.55,23 CHICACO. 
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Tested FLOWER 


businesssona 


hot water and steam, and are using 700 acres of 


lirectly of them and save THE STORRS 





magnificentscale, growinga quarter ofa million of Rosesand millions 

SS of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 
r- have won a reputation of which they have reason to be proud. Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 
wit 


yt PAINESVILLE, 
& HARRISON CO, cvaxe'co.. onic 





The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by all 
that no house in America carries a more varied and complete stock, If you want Choice 
and VEGETABLE 
Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small 
lawn, garden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CATA- 
L E, containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting 


SEED sure to give satisfaction, 






Fruits, Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, for 








want the best at honest prices, order 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE 


Farm Annual for 1888 


Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. 
some Book of 128 PP. with hundreds of illustrations, 
Colored Plates, and tells . 
FARM, and F 


lew Book n sues, 
NOVELTIES in VEGETABLES and FLOWERS, of real value, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Send address on a postal for the most 
URP Catalogue published to 


It is a Hand- 


all about the BEST GARDEN 
LOWER Bulbs, Plants, 


and Valuable 
s on Garde E 


It_describes 


CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOTHER’S GIRL. 


She sits securely by my side, 
My bonny little lass! 

The world is cold, the world is wide, 
I let the cold world pass; 

With Mary smiling up at me, 

I care not what the world may be. 


She looks into my faded face, 
My bonny little lass! 
But does not see the wrinkled place 
Where Time’s rough footsteps pass. 
She measures me by Love’s own rule, 
And thinks “Mamma is beautiful.” 


She asks me many curious things, 
My bonny little lass! 

“Be angels shaking out their wings?” 
She says, when snow showers pass. 

I kiss her happy face and say 

“Angels have surely passed this way.” 


She looks at me with serious eyes, 
My bonny little lass! 
Right up to mine the sweet thoughts rise 
hat through her lashes pass. 
She pats my cheek, with smile and nod 
And softly asks, “Does you know God?” 


And though I cannot answer her, 
My bonny little lass! 
Queer little questions quaintly stir 
The rippling words that pass— 
“Is God a Quaker? ’cause, you know, 
He thees and thous the verses so.” 


She holds her head against my heart, 
My bonny little lass! 
Her eyelids droop, her tired lips rest, 
Her thoughts to dreamland pass; 
While, bending down to kiss that curl, 
I hear her whisper, ‘“‘Mother’s girl!” 
Boston Transcript. —Julia H, May. 





CHIVALRY OF THE SEA. 


In the days when France and England were saying 
to each other, “Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther,” and backing up their words with gunpowder, 
six English frigates, under the command of Capt. 
Killigrew, sighted two French men-of-war. The 
commander’s ship was the first to come up with one 
of the French vessels, named the Content. 

“The whole French crew,” says the historian,—it 
was in 1695,—‘‘were at prayers, and he might have 
poured in his broadside with great advantage, which, 
however, he refused to do, adding this remarkable 
expression, ‘It is beneath the courage of the Eng- 
lish nation to surprise their enemies in such a post- 
ure.’” 

Admiral Howe, who, during our war for independ- 
ence, defeated the French squadron under D’Estaing 
off Rhode Island, showed a similar humane polite- 
ness when a post-captain. The story is told by Clark 
Russell’s ‘Book for the Hammock.” 

While the British fleet was lying off Cape Race, 
two large French men-of-war were discovered, and 
Howe, with a press of sail, gave chase. Coming 
alongside of the sternmost, the Alcide, he was hailed 
by her captain to know whether it was peace or war. 

“Prepare for the worst,” replied Howe, “as I ex- 
pect every moment a signal from the flag-ship to fire 
upon you for not bringing to.” 

Then observing a number of soldiers and ladies 
on deck, he pulled off his hat, and begged they 
would go below, as they had no personal concern in 
the action. Seeing the red flag hoisted at the mast- 
head of the admiral’s ship, Howe told the French 
captain that the signal was out to engage. 

“Begin, if you please!” called out the Frenchmen. 

“If you please, monsieur, you begin,’”? answered 
Howe. The two ships delivered their broadsides 
almost simultaneously. The Alcide struck in half an 
hour. 

“My lads,’’ cried Howe to his crew, “they have be- 
haved like men! Treat them like men.” 


+40) 


COSTLY MEDICATION. 


The Chinese in New York have great faith in med- 
ication, says the Sun. Their doctors are as impor- 
tant as Joss. The Mongolian doctor who lives at 
No. 19 Mott Street does a big business. The follow- 
ing is a translation of a recent prescription : 


Live deer-horn, two ounces; a species of root, one 
and a half ounces; red cedar berry, one ounce; Noi 
mal due (Chinese rice wine), one pint; fresh chicken, 
one pay Corean ginseng root, half an ounce. The 
whole to be placed in an earthern pot, to which add 
one pint of water; stew for an hour upon a brisk fire, 
and drink the broth while hot. 

This is guaranteed to restore the patient to full 
health in less than twenty-four hours. This dose only 
cost the poor laundryman ninety-one dollars and 
twenty-seven cents. The prices for this extraordi- 
a prescription of the season were charged as fol- 
OWS: 

The deer-horn above mentioned, as used in this 
remarkable tonic, was imported from the wilds of 
Manchuria, north of the great wall of China. The 
horns were cut off the heads of the reindeer with 
parts of the skulls while the animals were yet alive. 
They, of course, retain the live blood of the deer, 
and were brought here in trees weighing from one to 
two pounds each, and are bought by these druggists 
in Chinese markets at from sixty-five dollars to one 
hundred and forty dollars each, and are retailed here 
at a much higher rate to Chinamen who want to be 
strong in body. 

Strange as it may seem, and even at these out- 
Tageous prices, there are hundreds of hard-working 
Chinese laundrymen all over the country who regu- 
larly take a dose or two of this remedy each year. 


——_—_+or- 
THE DOLL-DOCTOR. 


There is mourning in Leipsic among young and 
old. Frau Schneider, the “doll-doctor,” who, for 
half a century, has repaired the dolls of the grown 
and the growing, is dead. She was modest, quaint, 
industrious and dexterous. 

.A visit to her atelier was one of the sights of the 
City. Those who were permitted to visit the sacred 
precincts could only do so standing; chairs, tables, 
the floor, the walls, in fact, every available place was 


Barry’s Tricopherous is 8 years old. There has 
never been so useful or so reliable a hair preparation. 


————_———_ 
For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam for the Lungs is without a peer. [Adv. 
——_~————— 


For Coughs, Colds, etc., effectual relief is found 
in the use of “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Price, 25 cts. 
Sold everywhere, and only in boxes. (Adv. 


—- 

If you feel tired, have no ambition, almost about to 
despair, get “Dr. DAVID KENNEDY’S FAVORITE REM= 
EDY,” of Rondout, N. Y. Remember the name. $1. (Adv, 
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. rod, 
or any dealer in this line of 
Write ‘The MoMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCECO, 

_ 158 & 160 West Lake St., CHICAGO, Tilinols. 


All sizes and widths, Sold by us 
GHT PAI 





“FAMILY PRIDE.” 






Capacity, 34 oz. to 25 Ibs. 
For the purpose of demonstrating the value of the 
““Youth’s Companion” as an advertising medium, 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


B: ton, N. Y., has made a new Scale, 
as shown above, and to each subscriber who men- 
tions this paper, we will sell it for $38.00, and 


** JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT.” | 





loomers ss 

in the valley of Jezree 
He! 3 30¢; 

r $1. y 


fo 

each, 20c. One each 
60c. Remit for an 
of above or send 12c for super! 
Pansy package. 80 sorts and receive Catalogue free. 
JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates, 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 

EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 

300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
(admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE DINGEE & CON. cos 
LEADING SPECIALTIES. 


ROS 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
EW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
Y PLANTS, New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 
Bulbs, JAPAN LILIES, New Chrysanthemums, and our 
Wondertu safely Wr mallet exorses feat ree: 
We otter ‘Choice NEW THINGS <1: STERLING 


















covered with “cripples” of both sexes, boys and girls, 
in rags or entirely without habiliments, that lacked 
one or both eyes, one or both arms, or legs, or feet, | 
the “innards,” a nose, a wig, or the half or whole of 
a head, and that were turned out as good as new by 
the quiet, almost dwarfed little woman, to the delight 
of the juvenile possessors. 


hoice 
in all departments. Our NEW CUID 
gover cs Sousa. describes over 1500 NEW EST 
and CHOICEST Varieties of ROSES, SEEDS, 
PLANTS and BULBS, tells how to grow them 
ree. &27~ If you wish to plant a pony send for it. 
20 Years EDINGER & CONARD CO. 
ROSE GROWERS. WET GROVE, Chester Co., Pa 


ONLY 
3 s—eose= A MAGNIFICENT OFFER! 
| 8 ROSES for FOR TRIAL 
my plants a trial (knowing that they then become 
| 2%, regular customers), [make the following very liberal offer for 1888. 
p prices would cost you much more than the above amount, but I will send the 
} entire collection to any address, prepaid by mail, for only 60cts 


of READIT pe TG, HContinous Flowering Roses... Bets 
THROUCH ! wwe 

Inorder to induce thousand of new customers to give 

This list of Roses are all gems in my large collection, and at the usual retail 

rine Mermet, one of the finest Roses grown, delicate shade and 







athe 

beautiful. Etoile de Lyon, a charming shadeof yellow, each bud a gem. 

he Bride, delicate creamy white. Papa Gontier, a magnificent red 
Tea Rose. Md. Margottin, citron yellow, peach shading. Bon Silene. 
dark rosy carmine, beautiful buds for bouquets. Safrano, bright apricot 
yellow with orange and fawn. Isabell Sprunt.exquisite lemon yeilow bud. 

All the above are strong, vigorous Plants, suitable for immediate flowering. 
Each labeled. From this collection you can have a bouquet of rose-buds al- 
most every day throughout. the summer. For 60 cents I will send the **Gem”’ 
(in ordering, simply say *“Gem’’) Collection of Roses to any address, or six 
complete collections, ordered at one time. for $3.00. Get up a club for five of 


these collections, and have one for yourself without cost. 


FOR 50cts. | WILL SEND FREE BY MAIL 


TCarnations, or 7 Chrysanthemums, or 7 single or 7 double flowering Ger- 
aniums, or 5 Fancy Leaved Geraniums, or 7 Fuchsias, or 7 Coleus, or 3 Hi- 
biscus and 3 Heliotropes. or 5 Begonias, or 4 Moss Roses, or 5 Hardy Climb- 
ing Roses, or 6 Ever-Blooming Climber Roses, (for the South.) or 6 Hardy 
Monthly Roses, or 5 Fine Hardy Sbrubs, or 6 Verbenas, or 6 Tuberoses, or 6 
Gladiolus. Any one of the above collections, free by mail, for 50cts. Any 6 
for aremittance of $2.50. And with each one dollars worth will add gratis a 
Plant of the New Giant Fuchsia Phenominal, see below, orif you prefer, a 


plant of the Moon-Flower. 
NEW MOON-FLOWER, “ii.20:e7gijcc(ehe BE 

9 nificent climber, large white 
flowers, wherever planted it has been the wonder and admiration of the 
neighborhood. Price, 20 cents, 3 for 50 cents, 


NEW GIANT FUCHSIA PHENOMINAL, f.ncc, Stone. Sree ii nes: 


4 9 branching like a tree, with flow- 
ers of enormous size, very double, dark scarlet. 25 cents; 3 for 50 cents. 
NEW DOUBLE WHITE FLOWERING FUCHSIA PARIS 
MURCIE, anew variety of great me 7 the outer petals are deep crim. 
son, the inside petals, pure waxy white. Undoubtedly one of the finest and 
most beautiful Fuchsias ever introduced. Price, 20 cents; 4 for 50 cents. 








My handsome catalogue of PLANTS and SEEDS goes with 
each order. To others on receipt of 4centsin stamps. Address 


f* CHARLES A. REESER, Greentiouses, ST RINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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hrysanthemum. 
beautiful flower, like the “First Leay at 
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Mrs. nd 
This 
the Land,” has been the cynosure of all eyes. 
most p lar and hand of all the Jar 
rieties, Flowers are white as driven snow, very 
with long and graceful tubular petals. ‘he form 
and styleis very rare, and the appearance is remarka- 
bly striking and beautiful. Elegant plants by mail, for 
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TH on many extremely some 
and striking varieties that have been raised ir best 
seed. We saved the stoc! 

rieties In existence. 

that we have but little seed, but what we have is exce! 
lent. There is no trouble raising plants from seed. The: 
grow readily and bloom surely. We put from 50 to 7 
seeds in a packet; enough to raise 40 to 50 plants. Full 
directions how to sow the seed and raise the plants, sentin 
every packet. 25 cta. J pocket. Address, and get our 
interesting catalogue, V. H. HALLOCK & 80 
Florists and Seedsmen, 28 Main St., QUEENS, 


Sees 
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READ 
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New MetHop 





Fiswer 
AT.HALF PRICE 


Send your address on a postal card and allow us to 
mail you 36 packets of Choice Flower Seeds, includ- 
ing Extra ——— conay, Pistped and —— Petunia, Giant 
Rose Aster, Double Diadem Pink, Verbena, Heliotrope. 
Chrysanthemum, Phlox, ete., from which you may selec 
such as you desire at one-half the usual catalogue prices, 
and return those not wanted. The Seeds we _ ooo 
r imported from the celebrated gardens of Benary, 
Er , Germany, and are first-class in every_respect. 
The packets are elegantly colored from nature. We make 
this surprising offer in good faith, and will do exactly as 
we advertise. Remember, the Seeds themselves will be 
sent you. We do not issue a Catalogue. Remember, 
also, the Seeds are not free, but sent for selection, at half- 
price. You may act as agent and sell those not wanted or 
return them. A Premium is offered with the Seeds. 
We want you to buy your Seeds at our low price, 
Thousands are applying daily, and our stock is umited, 
Write plainly, at once, your name, residence, county, and 
state, on a postal card, You will not regret it. Address 


CO., No. 67 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC. 


A valuable Cure for Coughs, Weak Lungs, Asthma, In- 
digestion, Inward Pains, Exhaustion. Combining the 
most valuable medicines with Jamaica Ginger, it exerts 
a remarkable curative power over Weak Lungs, Rheu- 
matism, and the distressing ills of the Stomach, Liver, 
Kidneys and Bowels. Many persons would recover their 
health by the timely use of PARKER’S GINGER TONIC. 
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FLOWER CITY SEED 
































D. NEEDHAM’S SON 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHIC. 


Ue 
Reo CLovER BLOSSOM 
And Fluid and Solid Ex- 
tracts of the Blossoms.The 
best Blood Purifier known, 
Cures Cancer, Catarrh, Salt 
Rheum, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 


sia, Sick Headache. Constipa- 











It is frequently a source of new life and strength to the 
aged. 50 cents at Druggists. 


HISCOX & CO., 163 William St., New York. | 


tion, Piles, Whooping Cough 


and all Blood Diseases.Sen: 
circular, Mention paper, 
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HER LESSON. 

The wife of a prominent citizen, a year or two ago, 
was turning over a box of jewels, when she drew 
out a string of opals. 

“T value that necklace above 
monds,” she said to a friend. 

Her companion looked at them. 

“Why, they are not real!” she exclaimed. 

“IT know; apoor imitation. But I will tell you their 


story, and you will understand why I value them: 


my rubies or dia- | 


My husband, when I married him forty years ago, | 


was a poor school-teacher ina Western town. We 
lived for a year happily in a plain little house, keep- 
ing within our means. We had a few good friends, 
intelligent, unpretentious people, whose habits were 
simple as our own. We met them often at quiet din- 
ners or teas, in which there was no display, but 
hearty cordiality and much real enjoyment. 

“But I had a secret ambition to enter a rich and 
fashionable set in the town, though I saw no way to 
accomplish it. At last, the mother of one of my 
husband’s pupils, a wealthy and influential woman, 
asked us to a reception which she gave. I was greatly 
excited; examined again and again my black silk 
gown and lace collar, wondering how they would 
look among the other rich costumes. 

“One day, passing a shop, I saw in a window this 
necklace of opals. Ah, if I could own such magnifi- 
cence as that! I went in to look at them more 
closely, and asked the price. 

“*Twenty dollars,’ the man replied. ‘They are 
paste, of course,’ he added, ‘but only an expert could 
detect it.’ 

“Twenty dollars! Why could I not take the money 
we had laid by forthe rent? It would be supposed, 
I reasoned, that the jewels were worth thousands, 
and consequently my right to enter fashionable soci- 
ety would be settled. For I was so ignorant that I 
thought social position depended on dress. 

“T bought the necklace. 
that it needed a handsome gown to set it off. I| 
bought, on credit, a pale blue satin, white slippers 
and gloves, and all the accessories of an evening 
toilet. I kept it all a secret from my husband. 

“He knew nothing of my purchases until I took | 
off my cloak at Mrs. Blank’s, and appeared before 
him in all my cheap splendor, the opals encircling 
my bare neck. I shall never forget his look of 
amazement and disgust. 

“We entered the drawing-room. To my dismay, I 
found all the ladies in dark, rich dresses and hats 
which they would have worn on the street. As I 
walked through the rooms, I detected looks of curi- 
osity and amusement on the faces of some of the 
least well-bred among them. My hostess received 
me with cool civility, but made no attempt to intro- 
duce me to her other guests. 

‘‘As soon as I could escape, I fled to the dressing- 
room, full of shame and misery. Two ladies were in 
the next room, and through the open door I heard 
one ask, ‘Who is that woman in cheap satin, with a 
string of paste opals about her neck?’ 

«She is the wife of a poor teacher down town,’ 
answered the other. ‘She is trying to push herself 
into society. 
man, they say. I pity him.’ 

“We went home. I was surely the wretchedest 
woman in the village. It needed two years of hard 
saving and work to pay for that night’s folly. 

“The lesson was a hard one, but it lasted me all 
my life. I have kept the paste opals, and whenever 
I have been tempted to make a display on false 
grounds, I look at them and go back to reality and 
common-sense. Do you wonder that I say they are 
worth more to me than rubies and diamonds?” 


ter 
LACK OF HUMOR. 


The Hindoo, as well as the Frenchman, is evi- 
dently able to keep his face straight when a for- 
eigner ruthlessly murders his language. The author 
of “Daily Life and Work in India” says that he once 
heard a gentleman, at dinner, ask the native servant 
for a tumbler of water. At least, he attempted to 
make the request, but in reality asked the servant to 
put him in the glass. The man poured the water 
without the suspicion of a smile. 





Perhaps, however, such forbearance may also be 
accounted for by the fact, stated by the same author, 
that there is no humor in a Bengali. All orders to 
native servants must be literally given, for in that 
manner they will be received. Doubtless the servant 
in the preceding anecdote would have attempted 
crowding his master into a tumbler, had the feat 
been possible. 

A missionary once took a country lad as a servant, 
when going out on a boating journey. As there are 
no lavatories on board these country boats, one’s ab- 
lutions have to be performed ina very simple manner, 
an ordinary bucket serving as a wash-bowl. 

The boy was ordered to bring some water, and in 
doing so, happened to spill a little on the floor. 

“Why don’t you throw it all over me?” asked the 
missionary jocosely. 

“Aha,” said the lad, and immediately, to his mas- 
ter’s astonishment, took up the pail and emptied it 
over that gentleman’ s head. The boy could not pos- 
sibly understand the humor in the speech, and was 
astonished to find that words are not alw ays used to 
express the same idea. 


ior 
GAINED A POUND. 


It is sometimes difficult to remember that “a pound’s 
a pound,” wherever it may be, so hard is it to accus- 
tom ourselves practically to the properties of matter. 


A girl went to a grocery for a pound of saleratus, 
the other day, and, after making the purchase, stepped 
upon the scales with the package in her hand. 

“Why, I’ve gained a pound!” was her delighted 
exclamation. Then, remembering that she had the 
saleratus in her hand, she dropped it in her pocket, 
and attempted to adjust the weights so as to show 
the difference of a pound. After several minutes’ 
effort she gave it be as a bad job, and left the grocery 
satistied that no reliance was to be placed on its scales. 
— Middletown Mercury. 



































If you love RARE FLOWER 
choicest only, address ELLIS BROS 
It will astonish and please. FREE. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood ood Magle Seale Co. +Quiney, 1, 
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by mail or perso’ 
SCOTT-BROWNE COLLEGE, 1006 Chestnut St. Philadelphia» 
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| OREIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval 
sheets on com. 25 per cent. Green & Co. Medford .Mass. 
| 100 all diff. hina, Brazil, Bulgaria, Baden,etc., 
Large Catalogue Free. 
| Seeds, Plants, Fruits. Allen, Wedsman, br attleboro’, Vt. 
50 FOREIGN Stamps Australia, ete., loc. 3110 
varieties, le. F NCENT, Chatham, N. ¥. 
360 New Imported Embossed Pictures, by mail, 
only 10 cts. L. L. JONES, Camden, N. cM 
Cata.free. Natl Harness Co., Buffalo,N. 
TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.0 FRE 
s Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BRE 
Keene, N. H. 
NRUITS. “How to grow Strawberries, Raspberries 
Blackberries, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, Plums and 
Apples.” New Edition for 10c., or 10 names of fruit- 
growers. PUTNEY & WOODWARD, Brentwood, N.Y. 
to all. It consists of 10 Perforated Patterns, 
flowers, fruits, animals, ete.; also drawing paper for 
each, 20c. LUDINGTON & W OODWARD, New Haven, Conn, 
ALLACE’S Improved | Book- keeping is the 
monials in last Companion, or send stamp f for same to 
E. R. WALLACE, Union, 8.0. (Pres. M. & P. Nat’l Bank.) 
RH CTS. will bring Jom 0st- paid. one ILLUMI- 
5 NATED CH E, representing 
and E How to Eat it.” Wilmot Castle & Co., Roc. thester, N. : 
5 Packets Best Annual 
Flowers Flowers in the } 4 orld, only 10c. 
Pansies, Asters, Phlox, Pinks. 
ALL | PERSONS intending tot travel 
may obtain valuable information, free, by ao add 
E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 
~ BIG EX Extra va Barty Black Cap CARMAN, All 





STAMP 10c. Large Cata. be. EA. Dresser,Salem,) ass. 
$5 TO $15} SAVED. FULL HARNESS, 87.25. 
MER'S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CoO., Holly, } Mi 

RAWING TE: ACHER, instructive and amusing 
best system in the world. Price, $5.00. See testi- 
Liberty; also, Dr. Bear dsley’ 's Sisdece “What to Eat, 
Petunia: 
Mixed colors ineach. C. L. BU RR, Springfield, Mass, 
best new and oe sorts of plants and trees at 


fair prices for stock. Catal: 
free Hale Bros. So. Glastonbury, Coan 


j SOMETHING NEW. 

ve. by mail. Sample for stamp. 
Fountatn Fa.con PEN Co 
251 Broapwar, New York, 
@@ Writes an ordinary og witu one dipping jnto the ink. 


SAVE YOUR TIDIES. 16c.'»,2cen* 


beings you by mail, peat, a beautiful Nickel Tidy 
der. Size 4x10 inches. /s ornamental. Every family 

















Then I convinced myself | 


buys them. Ladies, men and children, can sell them. 
pay toagents. W. HASSE LBACH, Box 


STAMPS 


RINTING 


Circular sent free, 


big 
Adl, Sandusky, O. 


| Scott Stamp & Coin Co. La. 

1 Broadway, New York. 

tana Stock of Stamps and 
Coins in the World. 

Circulars se sent free on application. 
~ Companion. 


RESSES., 


Amateur Printers’ 


Book of t cents, Guide, 15 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, N°. (Sulla MURRAY $1. NEW YORK, 
to 3150. EASY 


BICYCLES $8 Sayarenrs. 


Fie cles $7.50 up. Standard makes. Second- 
Wheels handled. Send for Catalogue. 
GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H S8t., Peoria, Ill. 




















Her husband is a respectable, sensible | 








Dixon’s ‘American Graphic’’ are 
unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention the YouTH’s Com- 
PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
.d., for samples worth double the money. 


q STOCKING ,DARNING MADE EASY. 


© as nice work as an 

oie ei posts _ ny full in- 

eee, for 75 s. Address 
Cc. C. GALE, Glenville, Ohio. 


LEA 
PENCILS 


City, N.J., for: 





oy 





gt PUBLISHED.—A New Juvenile Operetta. 
THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 
By Mrs. Lucy C. LITTLE. 
Especially adapted for school purposes. Price, 50c. 
Stamps ee, M. ER & CO 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, a. 








Do you or your young folks 
wish to know how to raise 
flowers? Two years’ course 
of instruction by mail. Dip- 
lomas on graduation. Terms 
nominal. Circulars free. 
CHARLES BARNARD, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


C ATARRH SiMrle, treatment 


Se gree is our faith that we can cure you, EEC a BS we 
will mail enough toconvince you, FREE. Send. -- “stamps to 
toverexpense & postage. B.S. LAUDERBACH & CO.,Newark, N.J- 


DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, pliable, and ab- 
solutely unbreakable, Standard qu: ality, 5 ets. per yard, 
Cloth covered, 20c. Satin covered 2 ‘or sale every- 
where, Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard. 


pL NDEPENDENT STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 




















he Best Pen on the market, and sold at the low 
m of One Dollar. Ev ey pen warranted. Sent by 
mail, registered, on recei of price. All kinds of 
Stylograi hic or Fountain Zens repaired. Send stamp 
for circular. T. C. PAGE & CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 


ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 


7 AND NOT 


WEAR OUT. 
ents. Circulars free. 
Ss. "BIRCH. ‘% CO., 184 Lewis St., N. Y. 


“350, 000 


=a GRAPE VINES |¢ 


Also Small Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted 
oy verye hear 3 sample vines mailed for 15e. Descrip- 
tive price list pas LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N.Y. 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $!0. 

“$15 Breechloader “ $9.00 

All kinds Guns guaranteed lower than 

elsewhere, Send stamp for LEMENT. 

a POWELL & CLEMEN ay 
0 Main St., Cincinnati, 0 


TERN 


at ter prices. Views illustrat- 
UBLIC EXHIBITIO 





































And STEREOPTIC 
ing every subject for 

etc.” A profitable business for a man with small capital. 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


LYMAN’S Patent Combination GUN SIGHT. 


. 
















40 Per’ Cent. 
REDUCTIO 
in Price. 


Address WM. LYMAN, 


Send for 
Catalogue of 
Sights, Rifles, &c. 
Middlefield, Conn. 












till the Moonlight falls on en | Water, and 65 
‘ieces, full sheet-music size, all for 13 cents. 





WAIT : satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
heavy rents, or running behind ? 
Can you move to new location? 
will increase in value several fold five years. No 
other such opportunities existing. “ye ull particulars 


SUCCESS Are you mortgaged, paying 
Excellent ee, cheap, which 
WARI REN, General 


free, upon application to C. H. 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


A complete garment worn under 
the corset or tlannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
4 Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 
pene bust measure, 28-33,$ 


"AGENTS WANTED, 






a OR 
M. DEWEY, Mofr., 214 Ogden wae 
Cuicaco. Catalogue mailed free. 











Send for Circular and Price-List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.,5 and 7 John Street, New York. | 





_ 

Coleman National Business $ College. 
Newark, Nd. Open all the year. Best 
course of iness Training. Best fa- 
cilities. Pleasantest location. Lowest 
rates. Shortest time. Most highly rec- 
ommended. Write for Catalogue and 
ws convinces. 


H. COLEMAN, President, 


CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


I will send to any address, on receipt of $1.25, 
50 different patterns of fine Satins, 4 inches 
square, cr 25 for '75 cents. 


HENRY A. BROWN, 508 Broadway, New York City. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of the YOUTH’S Menage will get 
their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send it by 
mail or express to me, I will send them by return mail a 
certified check for full value thereof. 

_- ._ Ee H. ¢ JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 
Is s Parable 


hiss we *know 


~@mATARR 
‘AN BE [nsccr , We have 


acertainty. 























_Dr. SYKES SU 0. Takeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 


“HOME EXERCISER.” /or Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths: the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in sq, floor-room, 
new, scientific, vege comprehen- 
sive, - cheap. Send for Cire’r. Pay 
‘ULTURE 










SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL ( 
16E. lith St. & 713 5th Ave., 


says of it: faa never saw any other I liked Walt 3 


Vo Jee Ss ness, 
Yoo bv 


ZS 
Pn path, Sing ali 


Cor 
etc, Recommended by the most eminert Professors of 
Penmanship asthe ONLY CORREC T METHOD. Latest edi- 
tion more complete than ever, Rapid and Beautiful Hand- 
writin; poauires vied thissimple system in six weeks. Price 
id 50c, Address YaLE PUBLISHING Co., Meriden, Ct. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegra uphy, 
etc.. send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & Co.’s 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Tele graphy, 
latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 
who apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 
best book of ae ae in Telegraphy ever published. 

BUNNELL & CO. 
106 onk 108° Liberty Street, New York, 


SMin : RICAN 
ORGAN Pate Go. 


Establighed ro $ Anny Se recognized 
s Standard Instruments. New and 
Elegant Desens. Lng & = ~ 

ranted. Catalogues F 


Factory and Warerooms Tremont St., opp. ‘Waltham St. 


BUY THE WRINGER sav 


SAVES 
Sy PURCHASE GEAR 


us ase ves half the labor ot other 
{ EMPI and costs but 
Pre bee GR EASE 
RETie Ci CLOTH ES. 
Bolid ‘White » EMP 


wanted everywhere. mae The S ,- Gea 




























Vest by thousands of a4 Manufacturers 
Mechanics on their best work. Its — 

hes brought a lot of imitators copying usin ev 

ry, possible. Remember that + ONLY GENUINE 
Page's Liquid Giue is manufact solely by 


RUSSIA CEMENT C0., gloucestEn. Mass 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


new 
USS hasa bf Aa = 
A from all others, is cup shi wpe, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body — the ball in the 
cup presses back the intes- 
tines just as a person does with 
the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night. 
anda radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Lagleston 1 Truss Co., Chicago, lil. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


COLLAR 











J 





ad CHAK 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphacl, Murillo.) uy pain OF CUFFS 


INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMIC 
Made of cloth, and —_ comaienety REVERSIBLE. Cor- 
rect styles. Perfect ti Been size, and for Ill. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR C 00., 34 Exchange Pl., Boston, Mass. 











KNABE 


TJANOFORTES. ee J Tone, Touch, 
beam and Durab 


WILLIAM KNABE & co., 








BALTIMORE : mi YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore Fifth Avenue, 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market! ia 








| unlimited time until opened. 








| 


sale Prices. 
sol 


The only 


MARCH 1, 1888. 
medi cin e 


CROUP REMEDY «:3'<i: 


— —_ Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
. 1is medicine has used it in his private practice twenty 

‘ars, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 
has never failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless 
and harmless. Sample with directions sent free by mail. 
Price, 0c. per box. C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. ; # 


GASKELL’S MAGAZINE. 

















Devoted to choice literature and the art 
of pevuman- ship. 32pgs. Hand 
somely illus- trated. $1 a yr. 3 mos. 
25c. Sample copy, 10c. Address, 

Wy, 
COOLVOCOLLG/} 


Editor, 
79 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILI» 


° 72 
SY TENUGRAPRY “icine, 
writing, 
Telegraphy, Book-keep- 
ing, Banking, Penman- 
ship, Correspondence, 
Arithmetic, &c. Young 
men and women taught to earn 
a livingand given a thorough 
preparation for honorable posi- 
tions. Terms reasonable. Time short. 
Instruction thorough. Business men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No 
charge for situations furnished. Address for cata~ 
logue, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥. 


CRONK’S PATENT 


WIRE CUTTER & BENDER. 


Per Pair: 


8in. $1.00 
10in. 1.25 


This surpasses any plicr in the market for cutting and 
bending wire, and can also be used in place of Hill’s 
Hog Ringer. Is especially adapted to farme rs’ use in 
—s wire fence, ete. Ask your hardware dealer for 
them. 


CRONK HANGER CO., Elmira, N. Y. 


THE MAT 


for house,office, store,de=- 
pot—is the Hartman Pat- 
ent Steel Wire Door Mat. 
If you don’t know about 
it you oughtto. Ask your 
dealer, or write to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
151 Congress St., Boston ; 88 Chambers St., 
New YorK; 103 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most delicious fine Ice- 
Cream, Ices and Fruit-Creams, 
in afew minutes, with little Ice 
or Labor, recipts for which go 
with every Freezer. The Ice- 
Cream produced is as nice and 
delicious_as that furnished by 
the best Confectioners. They are 
also used for cooling Jelly, 
Blanc Mange, Custard, etc. Make 
For Sale by 
ing Dealers. 
GOOCH FREEZER Co., — Ohio. 


P ANT —— 


LORS’ PRICE on 

Fee bag 86 & $8 
Vests to Match 

Our record for past ‘six 


months: IJncrease in business 500 per cent. 
misfits, 2 in each 400 pairs sold; 90 per cent, 
of packages of samples sent out sell pants. 
oney refunded for any cause. Sam- 
les, linen tape- measure, and directions 
cents. ACTURERS PANT 
O.,Whitman, Mass. Mention paper. 


POULTRY FOOD. 


TRADE MARK, 































CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY! 


food is nice, fresh meat, carefully cooked, ground 
fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed. Will keep an 
8-Ib. cans. Especially 
adapted for chickens and moulting fowl. Being ground 
fine, it can be readily mixed with the soft food, and fed 
so as to give each fowl an equal share. Price 3) cts. er 
can; $3 per doz. Address HOLLIS DR I & 
WOOL Boston, Mass. Mention paper 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 242 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, postage 
yaid, on receipt of 
wo Dollars. Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 
panion. 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 


S 


We tty made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quant ities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, Teas of all kinds 
from 3? cts. to 75 cts. per pound. We doa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out fr6m 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each os SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETs with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOss-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

stal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums. at less than Whole- 
5 TE 





., 20 North St., 
—— 


















c 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A MONKEY SHOW. 


Mr. Ober graphically describes an encounter with 
a troop of monkeys in the Mountains of Grenada. 
They were coming down a cliff by way of the vines 
which covered its face. ‘There were old monkeys,” 
he says, “fathers of families, with serious counte- 
nances, cautiously feeling their way and sniffing the 
air; matronly monkeys, with young ones clinging 
about their necks, a world of care and responsibility 
in their faces; young and frisky monkeys, who came 
trooping down, hand under hand, snatching at a tail 
here and there, or tweaking an ear, as they tumbled 
over the slow-going parents, stopping a second now 
and then to bite the tail of some unfortunate es 
who would instantly set up a howl of anguish.” 


In a little while one of the troop reached the tree 
under which we sat, a young male about half grown. 





HOW TO BECOME 


Quick AT FIGURES, 


a new book, giving the Shortest, Quickest and Best 
Methods of Calculations, as used by Successful 
Business Men. Cloth, $1. ‘*Book-keeping Made | 
Easy,” 50 cents. “Law Made Easy,” a book for 
the people, fine work of 600 pages, $2.75. ‘House- 
keeper’s Cyclopedia” and CooK-Book, $1.75. 
“The Doctor at Hume,” for family use, $1.50. The 
above sent to any address on receipt of price. Through 
the Emporium, the public can procure all kinds of 
books at low prices. Will send anybody Publishers’ 
| lowest price of ANY book on any subject. Address, 
. E. GALLAHER, Manager of the Book Emporium, 

2 50 KE. 21st Street, CHICAGO, ILL. We keep the 
Catalogue of every Publisher in the U. Ss. and Europe. 


 LIEBIG COMPANY'S 











| A GREAT BOON. 


| The truly wonderful effect produced by Dr. 
Alexr. B. Wilbor’s Compound of Pure Cod-Liver | 
| Oil and Phosphates, renders it beyond doubt the | 
| most perfect preparation of its kind known to-day. 
| Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Debility, 
Wasting Diseases, and all Scrofulous Humors 
| disappear under its influence. It is almost as 
| palatable as cream. It can be taken with pleasure 
by delicate persons and children, who, after using 
|it, become very fond of it. It assimilates with 
the food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds 
up the nervous system, restores energy to mind 
and body, creates new, rich and pure blood, in 
fact, rejuvenates the whole system, flesh, blood, 
nerve, brain. This preparation is far superior to | 
all other preparations of Cod-Liver Oil; it has | 
many imitators, but no equals. The results fol- | 
lowing its use are its best recommendations. Be | 
sure, as you value your health, and get the| 
genuine. Manufactured only by Dr. ALEXR. | 
B. WiLzor, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Send for | 
illustrated circular, which will be mailed free. 
Sold by all druggists. 








THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS: 








ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 
are a well-known, thoroughly tested, and 
successful remedy, which has been in daily 
<= _ over thirty years. 

are invaluable in cases of Weak 
| pack” Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Pulmonary 


| it d > g spep- 
The negro boy at my side urged me, in excited whis- Full Suits an F Overcoats / and Kidney Difficulties, Mal: w ia, Dy: “pep 
pers, to shoot! He, at least, had no misgivings on EX T RAC r of MEA Y at proportionate prices. (sia, Heart, Spleen, Liver and Stomach 
the score of relationship, though the resemblance | We sincerely believe that 


between the two—the monkey in the tree and ed 
monkey on the ground—was strong enough to excite 
a smile. 

I think the monkey in the tree must have noticed 


this resemblance, for he saw us just then and stopped. | 
my companion, the | 


The longer he contemplate 
stronger seemed to become his conviction that he 
had found a long-lost brother. He let himself down 
by his tail, and beckoned for the negro to come u 
and then began a series of evolutions that wou d 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
|N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
| Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


"3g SIZE CUT. ~ PRIS 
i Sweep- PRICE-LIST. Solid Nickel Silver. 
Second Face. Case. 











never before have we been 
able to offer our customers | 
so good and stylish a Bae 
of SPRING GOODS: 

now. oie of Chevy jot 


DO YOU WEAR 


ANT 


Affections, Strains, and all Local Pains. 


Beware of imitations. Ask for ALLCOCK’'S 
and let no explanation or solicitation in- 
duce duce you to a to accept : a substitute. 


“Used Up,” 


ly : . ”) 00 
have shamed an acrobat; all, evidently, with a desire Watch, Brene-Benond 6: " #00 “Tired Out,” “No Energy,” and simi- 
of impressing his brother w ith the superior advan- 9.00 


tages of an arboreal life. 

The little sinner beside me was all this time urging 
me to shoot that innocent animal in the tree, whose 
only fault consisted in being a monkey. But I could 
not. I should as soon have thought of shooting the 
clown who performed for my amusement. 

I now regarded the whole thing as the “biggest 
show on earth,” as an advertiser has it, and would 
not sully the pure enjoyment of it by what, I could 
not help thinking, would be murder in the first degree. 

The fittle man in the tree swung himself into space 
and disappeared; in a few minutes he came skipping 
— followed by a monkey of maturer years, evi- 
dently his mother, about whose neck was dangling an 
infant a few months old. To her the delighted rep- 
robate pointed us out, inquiring in monkey language, 
probably, if those objects below were not ‘a man and 
a brother.” 

What a look of horror convulsed the old lady’s face 
when she caught sight of us! She turned about with 
such violence as to jerk loose the infant, who fell to 
the ground. Maternal solicitude even could not ar- 
rest her flight, as she fled chattering to the vine- 
ladder, and hurriedly ascended it, followed by her 
wondering son. 

Jim darted forward to secure the youngster, but the 
latter was too agile, and gathered himself up and 
made off in safety. 


—~~ — 
WORKING BY CONTRACT. 

An English traveller in Kashmir makes some sur- 
prising statements as to the amount of work which 
the natives perform, on what would seem to us an 
altogether insufficient diet. When the labor is forced, 
and there is only a fixed daily pittance for it, the 


Kashmiris will not do much more than the weakest 
coolie. 


But a great number of Kashmiri cultivators occupy 
themselves in spring and autumn in taking goods 
from the plains to Kashmiri by contract, and on that 
bargain will exert themselves manfully. 

once arranged my loads for the ordinary coolies, 
but afterwards met with some Kashmiris who were 
ready to take them by weight. They loaded them- 
selves each with three of the loads that had been 
made up; one man carried four dozen of beer packed 
in cases; another load weighed one hundred and 
ninety-two pounds; and I have a well-authenticated 
case of a young man carrying two hundred and forty 
pounds. 

This was not for a short journey, but for more than 
a hundred miles of uneven road, with many long rises 
and several passes, one of them over nine thousand 
feet. In doing such feats as this the Kashmiris take 
their own time ; the ten days’ march they spend 
— or nineteen days upon; but they do it all on 

iet of unleavened bread or of rice. 


<a> 
tor 


GOING THE OTHER WAY. 








$6 00 Stop-Watch . 7.00 9, 
“UY. Oreide Cases: Gold-plated, 
warranted to stand acid test, 
$1.00 extra, Allour Watches 
are STEM-WIND,INDEPEND- 
ENT HAND-SET, and war- 
ranted accurate time-keep- 
and have every appear- 
of the most expensive 
watches. On receipt of price, 
we will ship, -— of orate, 
to any part of the U. 
Canada; on receipt of $i to 
guarantee express charges, 
will ship C, O. D., with privi- 
le ze of examination. 

fe guarantee our Watches 
in a ee 
For sale by all prieee. or sen —— stamp to the 
Manufacturers for Illustrated Catalogu 


Manhattan Watch Co. atte Ci 





















HE! GREAT CHI a NAT TEA CO 


ums to those forming clubs for 


ve away as pre 
= eale. of their TAS and COFFEES, inner, Tea 
and ile Sets. " Silverware, Watches 


TEA SE TS ot 4 
orders. Deco 

with $12 and # Bis or 
SWISS WA 
BAN ‘iD or M oy 
White Dinner Setso of ie pies 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper; 
we will muail you our Club Book containing acomplete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT iN MAS TEA s° Oe 


210 STATE ST., BOSTO 


MAGEES EMULSION 

PURE CoD 
LIVER 

— OIL 


IN COMBINATION WITH 
Extract of Malt, & Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 


HITE 

46 = es Sblcseewi $10 and $12 
£44 &56 b pteces 

-WINDING 


























Suitings, guaranteed abso- 
lutely all wool is pe rtic- 
ularly remarkab Our 
smooth faced goods also 
are very carefully selected 
) to suit our trade, whose 

wants we know now from 
long experience. For 6 cts. 
we mail you 20 samples of these cloths, self-measure- 
ment blanks so accurate that we guarantee a fit. Also 

















if you mention this paper we send you a good 48-inch 
linen tape-measure, Or if you must save time, send us 
| your waist, inside leg, hip and knee me asures, 
together w ith $3 and 35 ets. to prepay express or postage. 
We guarantee safe delivery. For any cause a cus- 
tomer of ours may return his ' goods and receive back his 
money ora new garment, a guarantee of which state- 
ment may be obtained pg we A to the American 
Express Co., at Boston. —In buying goods 
by mail, it is a good rule to send money only 
to concerns that are well known throughout 
the country and avoid the countless imita- 
tors that spring up for a day to compete with 
old and regular establishments. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





“The Diane.” 


Particular attention is in- 
vited to our new French 








‘Corset, ‘The Diane,” ranging 
in price from $1.50 to $5.50 
each. Our customers are cor-| 
'dially invited to examine these | 
most excellent Paris- made’ 
Corsets, which combine new 
features in style and shape, 
and are absolutely controlled 
by us for the United States. 

Orders by Mail or Express, 
from any part of the country, 
will receive careful and 
prompt attention. 


James MeCreery & Co, 








lar expressions, whenever heard, indi- 
cate a lack of vital force, which, if not 
remedied in time, may lead to com- 
plete physical and nervous prostration. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best medi- 
cine to vitalize the blood, build up the 
tissues, and make the weak strong. 


‘* For nearly three months I was con- 
fined to the house. One of the most 
celebrated physicians of Philadelphia 
failed to discover the cause of my 
trouble or afford relief. I continued in 
a bad way until about a month ago 
when I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It acted like a charm. I have 
gained flesh and strength and feel ever 
so much better. Shall continue using 
the Sarsaparilla until completely cured.” 
—John V. Craven, Salem, N. J. 

‘*T find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be an 
admirable remedy for the cure of blood 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the 
work every time.’’ — E. L. Pater, M. D., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. “Wor Worth $5 a bottle. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
honand ie theslightest. ‘This soap is iden« 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
I. contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
It washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
Soft and white and like new. 




















A diebiees te, Satie 3 si : (LIME AND SODA), A RELIABLE REMEDY yor, : 
: ‘is ger in Dublin had occasion to take a car-| pulmonary Diseases, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Broadway and {Ith St., a 
ge to the railway station, which was on the other D sia. Scrofula and General Debilit 
: side of the river. His cab-man was driving a horse enn — ‘ake. Desa net acuduss ~All NEW YORK. 
1 which had a dread of the bridge, and would not cross and iseasily assimilated. Thousands of Physicians 
it directly. The driver had to resort toa little decep- are prescribing it in their regular practice, and many HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
j hon ternint tie tenes Over: assert that it is = soap, of fucl, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
. 8 THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. | IPT Q ® Superior to all MENDS Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
All of a sudden he pulled up within a few yards of ‘ others. Made by ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
the bridge; and, getting off the carriage, began to Ask your Druggist for it, and take no other. T Ack your dealer fon it cad EVERY THING will pay you to make that trial. 
turn his horse round. take ho other. Sample ak: all best things, it is extensively imitated 
. “What are you going to do?” said I. “I want to J. A. MACEE & CO. Mfrs.,| FF at G by mail for 15c. postage. and counterfeited. 
7 go to the railroad.” Lawrence, Mass.; ‘Tevente, Cans Canada. GEORGE UPTON, BOSTON. 
“Ah, no fear, yer anner, niver fear, yer anner; sit | sciatic 
a still, yer anner. Sure it’s only the mare that won’t 


face the bridge; sure it’s turning her round that I 
am; sure I’ll turn her round and back her over; sure 
she’ll think she’s going the other way. 

This he did, and backed her to a few yards of the 
other side of the bridge, when he again turned her 
round, and we procee ded in safety to the station. 
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Beware of Imitations, 


NSIst upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. ‘They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price, Ask for 


t “Til engage I'd niver have got her over the bridge Bere Nove ities of 4 = a. Handsomely Mustratad Ge COTT . For ise with alovelyColo 

0 > 8 2 ‘ee pole w Ro _ id 3 Doe 
or at all,” said Paddy; “she’d niver face the bridge till Bistesat teane auiee anya by] ROBERT $C & SON; F Philadelphia, Pa, “<>< DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-~> 

‘ I found this i and sure now, as yer anner sees, she = | and take no other. Nearly every grocer Sum Sains to 
’ goes quite gintle.” - Mexico keeps it in stock. ‘If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
n- a der from his nearest wholesale grocer. : 

— EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY TH EM. Re carefully the inside wrapper around each — 3 
3s. ZEALOUS GUESSING. | and be careful to follow directions on eac 
= | ; ; o outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 

Few of the struggles of life are more agonizing muy ke aoe A aceagaaaaay he Gaeegeeee — nyine for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
than those of the school-boy who has no idea of what TWELVE selected samples sent for trial, en- aa 
7 is expected of him, but determines to do his best. 


His frantic efforts to meet the teacher’s suggestions 
half way are simply heroic. 


In teaching his boys the composition of sentences, 
an English se ;chool- master said to them: 
bi, ask you, ‘What have I in my hand?’ you 
must not answer, ‘Chalk,’ but make a full sentence, 
und say, ‘You have chalk in your hand.’ Now we 
will goon. What have I on my feet?” 
“Boots,” came the immediate answer. 


“Wrong. You haven’t listened to my directions.” | 


“Stockings,” ventured another heedless one. 
“ 
Wrong again; worse than ever!” wrathfully cried 
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PERCHERON HORSES. 


FRENCH COACH HORSES. 


_ Dobbins’ ¢ Electric ¢ Soap. 


9 Do Your Own Printing. 


$3. Press for cards. Circular Press $8, Size 
» for small aren ae gd 

Type-setting is 

easy by printed rules 
For old, young, bus- 
a, pleasure, and 











the master. “Well?” he continued, interrogatively, 
to a lad near him. 

“Please, sir’—then he paused. Perhaps he thought 
his answer might seem funny, but, conv inced that it | 
was right, he recklessly gasped out, “Corns! i 


More Imported and Bred than by any other Eight Establishments. 


Sit PuRE-BREDS NOW ACTUALLY ON HAND. 


Experience and Facilities Combined for Furnishing Best Stock of Both 
Breeds at Reasonable Prices. 250-page CataJogue, with History of Breeds. Address 


M. W. DUNHAM, Wayne, Du Page Co., Illinois. | 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order _ Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Tiree weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oflice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


DISORDERS OF THE EAR. 


A correspondent in Iowa, who had bought and 
used without benefit two different appliances for the 
improvement of the hearing, writes, ‘Do you know 
of anything that will do for the ears what spectacles 
do for the eyes?” 

There are defects of the sense of sight which are 
helped not at all, or only partially, by glasses; 
others only by special appliances; but most of such 
defects come under the head either of short-sighted- 
ness, or the far-sightedness of age. Both of these 
are readily and perfectly relieved. 

The organ of hearing, however, is very complex, 
delicate, and peculiarly exposed to harmful, and 
even destructive, disorders. There are three divi- 
sions: the external, the middle, and the internal ear. 
The canal of the external ear may be plugged up 
with hardened wax; the ear-drum may be perforated, 
ulcerated, or thickened by inflammation. In the 
middle ear is a series of little connected bones,—the 
“mallet,” the “anvil” and the “stirrup,”—the first 
of which is played upon by the ear-drum, and trans- 
mits its vibrations to the internal ear. 

Inflammation or ulceration may impair or destroy 
the transmitting power of these little bones. More- 
over, there has to be a free communication between 
the air of the middle ear and that outside. This is 
effected by an open tube (Eustachian), which extends 
from it to the mouth; but this is liable to be closed 
up by inflammation, acute or chronic. 

The internal ear, with an arrangement of nerves 
incomparably more wonderful in power than a harp 
with a thousand strings, is hid away for security ina 
chamber of solid bone. Its disorders are severe and 
difficult of cure. 

The ear is much exposed to harm: to inflamma. 
tions from cold winds blowing on it, from water get- 
ting into it while bathing; to bursting of the ear- 
drum from boxing the ear, or from the effect of loud 
explosions; to destructive inflammations extending 
to it along the Eustachian tube in cases of scarlet- 
fever, diphtheria, or other forms of malignant sore 
throat. It is plain that the case of the eye and the 
ear are quite different. 

Deafness from hardened ear-wax can be readily 
removed by the extraction of the wax. This trouble 
is very common. Deafness due to age can be greatly 
helped by a good ear-trumpet. 

Broken ear-drums may readily heal up, as readily 
as acut finger. Others, more badly perforated, may 
heal up with medical aid, or artificial drums may be 
substituted. Even the little bones of the middle ear, 
which have been displaced by disease, can often be 
brought into place again; or, if rendered useless, 
may be removed, and the hearing greatly improved, 
sometimes almost wholly restored. 

In every case, it is desirable that the ear should be 
examined by an expert aurist, and the character of 
the trouble exactly determined. 


CASTOR AND POLLUX. 


Two bright stars are now prominent objects in the 
northeastern sky in the early evening, reaching the 
zenith or point overhead about nine o’clock on the 
last of February. They are called Castor and Pollux, 
or the twin-stars, and belong to the constellation 
Gemini or the Twins. 

Observers who have traced the “Starry Triangle” 
formed by Sirius, Procyon and Betelguese will have 
no difficulty in finding these stars, for a line drawn 
twenty-three degrees north from Procyon will reach 
Pollux, the smaller of the two stars. Castor will be 
found four and a half degrees northwest of Pol- 
lux and is now the larger and brighter of the two. 
There was atime in the history of astronomy when 
Pollux was the brighter, but for some unaccountable 
reason, his light has grown dim. 

A variety of geometrical figures may be formed 
with these stars and others in the vicinity. Pollux, 
Procyon and Betelguese form a large right-angled 
triangle. Procyon and Gomelza, a third magnitude 
star four and one-half degrees northwest of it, re- 





other. If aline be drawn from Procyon to Pollux, 
and from Gomelza to Castor, and also lines con- 
necting the stars in each pair, a nearly perfect par- 
allelogram will be the result. 


triangulation or alignment, impresses them almost 
indelibly upon the memory. It must also be borne 
in mind that the same stars are always seen. in the 


year. 

Castor is a double star. The telescope separates it 
into two stars, nearly equal in size, one star being 
white, and the other white tinged with green. Cas- 
tor is considered the most beautiful double star in 
the northern heavens. The two stars of which it is 
composed are suns, revolving aboui each other in a 
circuit that it requires hundreds of years to com- 
plete. 

The Greeks had a story to tell about Gemini as 
they had about all the constellations in the heavens. 

Castor and Pollux were twin brothers, the sons of 
Zeus, the Greek god, who corresponds to the Roman 
Jupiter. Castor was mortal, and Pollux was immor- 
tal. When Castor was slain, Pollux was inconsol- 
able, and implored Jupiter either to restore his 
brother to life or to take away his own immortality. 
Jupiter, in pity for his great loss, and as a reward 
for brotherly love, changed them both into stars. 


a 
PANIC AT A BULL-FIGHT. 


When any accident occurs to a large number of 
people, the general sympathy is usually lessened 
when it can be proved that they have assembled for 
some wicked or foolish purpose. Said a young man 
who was thrown from his carriage on Sunday, 
“There! my mother told me something would hap- 
pen to me if I went to ride to-day,” and he seemed 
to bear his bruises with greater philosophy from the 
consciousness that they were deserved. The people 
engaged in the panic described below might well 
adopt the same sort of resignation. 


Ata recent bull-fight outside Saragossa, after two 
animals had been despatched, without any special 
accident, the third, an animal named Salado, jumped 
over the barrier into the amphitheatre and crushed 
an old man and a boy. 

A terrible panic and tumult at once ensued. The 
spectators leaped to their feet. In the twinkling of 
an eye, the space about the bull was vacated, and the 
crowd rushed into a corner, trying to protect itself, 
by means of planks and sticks, from his charge. 

Salado made a desperate rush for a young girl, who, 
with a shriek, fell to the ground, but one of the 
toreadors, with great presence of mind, trailed a red 
cloth in another direction, and thus diverted his 
attention from the girl, who was dragged unconscious 
to a place of safety. 

The bull next trampled underfoot an unfortunate 
vender of drinking-water, and made his way into 
still another portion of the ring. A young man in 
one of the boxes tried to shoot him, but the three 
bullets lodged in his flesh only increased his fury. 

One of the men then attempted to run him through, 
but missed his aim, and the bull charged him furi- 
ously. The man stepped aside, and the bull’s horns 
yenetrated the wooden paling so deeply that, before 
1e could draw them out, two men had plunged their 
swords into him. 

Even this did not kill him outright; the enraged 
animal staggered some thirty yards, and broke down 
a number of benches before expiring. 


a 
A RUBBING PET. 


Men have made pets of all sorts of creeping things. 
Even fleas have been so domesticated as to work for 
their trainer’s profit. A noted Frenchwoman seeks 
amusement in the society of a pet lion, who, being 
young, is allowed the run of her apartments. 


An Englishman, sojourning in Northern Australia, 
found, one day, a black fellow at his quarters, with a 
young alligator in a sack, which he was anxious the 
white men should buy for a pet. The “new chum,” 
as strangers are there called, first made inquiries into 
the habits of the reptile when domesticated, and 
received this information: 

“At first the alligator tries to bite and lashes with 
his tail, but soon becomes tame and fawns upon his 
master like a dog; then the trouble begins. 

“On hearing his master’s voice, the reptile, to show 
his pleasure, rubs against him. The difference be- 
tween a rub from an alligator and that from a cross- 
cut saw is trifling.” 

The Englishman didn’t buy, much to the disgust of 
the black fellow. 

—_—_——_>__ — 


FAITHFUL, BLUNDERING DINAH. 


Who has not tried vainly to repress a sneeze or 
cough in achurch or other public place, and in em- 
barrassment felt himself the cynosure of all eyes? 


While at church an old lady happened to sneeze, 
and immediately every eye was turned toward her. 

When she reached home she said to Dinah, her 
colored maid-of-all-work, who had been her compan- 
ion at church, “Dinah, why didn’t you take the blame 
of that sneeze on your shoulders? You should have 
made it appear as though it was you, not I, that 
sneezed.”’ 

The next Sunday the old lady happened to sneeze 
again. The preacher chanced at that instant to pause 
in his discourse, some of the young folks tittered, 
and there was a broad smile on the faces of the con- 
gregation as the simple-minded, but faithful Dinah 
arose and said: 

“I takes de blame ob dat sneeze my missus hab 
jest sneezed, on my own shoulders!” 


a 
HIGH-FLOWN. 


Sensible people usually choose in conversation the 
simplest language that will convey their meaning; 
but all people are not sensible in that way. 


A “highly cultured” young woman, riding in a 
Western stage, tried to impress an honest country- 
man with her attainments. 

‘How extremely inclement is the weather!” she 
exclaimed. 

**Hey?” 

“Inclement, extremely—the weather!” (shouting.) 

“Oh—Oh yaa-s—I guess so. I have never been in 
the town o’ Clement, ’n’ dunno whether the weath- 
er’s extreme there or not, but it certainly is disagree- 
able hyar. Will you jes’ lemme shet thet winder, 
ma’am?” 

—_—_@—__—_ 


LITERAL, 


Here is a young man, who, if he lives to grow up, 
ought to make a judge, or, possibly, a commentator 
upon Shakespeare. 


‘Mamma, can’t Fred stop talking and go to sleep? 
I’ve said my prayers six times now, and Paon't want 
to talk any more and have to say it again.” 

*“Can’t you talk without saying your prayers over 
again?” replied Eddie’s mamma. 





“No, mamma; doesn’t the prayer say ‘Now I lay 
me down to sleep?’ If we lie down to sleep we don’t 


semble the twin-stars in their position toward each | talk, do we?” 


The method of tracing the stars in this way, by | 


same portion of the sky at the same season of the | 


HONESTY, INDUSTRY AND COURAGE, 


A Sketch for Boys and Mothers. 
In this free country of ours there is no royal road to 
prosperity. The road is open to all; to the poor boy in 
| the country as well as to the son of wealthy parents, 





| affords, and it often happens that the former outstrips 


the latter in the race. The key to success lies in three 
things: Honesty, Industry and Courage. Honesty in all 
things is the very essence of the right, and commands 
the respect and confidence of all. Industry is the con- 
stant use of the faculties which God has given to every 
one; and Courage is what makes men self-reliant and 
bold to act upon their own judgment, promptly and to 
good purpose. 

In a little farming town in Vermont lived a lad of 
fifteen years with his parents. Word came from an 
older brother that a place had been offered him in the 
drug store of Samuel Kidder in Lowell, Mass. Mr. 
Kidder was the soul of integrity and honor, a thorough 
man of business, who carried his Christianity into his 
dealings with customers. It was with heavy hearts that 
the father and mother consented to let their boy go, but 
they knew it was for his good, and they prayed that the 
lessons which they had sought to teach him, and the 
thought of his home would be ever present, guards to 
defend him against the temptations of the great world. 
And so, with a parting injunction to have Honesty, In- 
dustry and Courage for his rules of life, they bravely 
spoke the parting words, and sent him with their love 
and their blessing to his new home. 

* * * * . * * * 

It is needless to tell all that happened to the boy. 
Homesickness came to him, and often when at his work 
the tears would come when he thought of his home and 
of his mother. But with them came her injunction to 
be brave, and so the little fellow kept at his work, deter- 
mined to have Honesty, Industry and Courage, confi- 
dent that with these—for had not his father told him so? 
—he could not fail to win. 

And he did. 

Go to Lowell to-day, and they will show you a brick 
building 250 feet long and four stories high, devoted to 
an industry which this boy, single and alone, has created. 
They will show you that it is filled with men and women 
who have pleasant, honorable, and profitable employ- 
ment because this boy was Honest, Industrious and 
Brave. They will show you huge tanks in which a rem- 
edy of world-wide fame is prepared, to be put into mil- 
lions of bottles and sent all over the country. And they 
will tell you, this boy’s friends and neighbors, that it is 
because he has been Honest in dealing with the public, 
never misrepresenting or misleading them by his adver- 
tisements; that what he offers is readily sold, and what 
his advertisements say is believed; that it is because he 
has been Industrious, and has wasted neither time, 
money nor opportunity that his means have steadily 
increased; and that it is because he has had the Courage 
to believe in the merits of his remedy, and in the willing- 
ness of the public to buy a thing really good, that his 
business has attained its present proportions. Here is a 
lesson for boys—yes, and for mothers; for there is not 
a mother in the land to-day before whose son the oppor- 
tunity does not lie to be as successful and prosperous, 
and to do as much good to his fellowmen as Chas. I. 
Hood, of Lowell, a man whose name is a household word 
wherever Sarsaparilla is used, but of whom the world 
has known but little. 

“Honesty, Industry, Courage.” 

This has been his motto ever since he left his home in 
Vermont, and it is his rule of life to-day. His Honesty 
no man ever questioned; his Industry is proved by the 
fact that he is the hardest-worked man in his establish- 
ment; and as for his Courage, no one will question that 
who knows the absolute coolness with which he expends 
$900 for one insertion of this advertisement in the Com- 
PANION, and hundreds of thousands of dollars a year 
in general advertising, because he knows that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will do all that he claims for it, and that 
the public only needs to be told of its virtues to lead 
them to buy it. 

More about this man and the extensive business he has 
built up may be learned from a very elegant book, en- 
titled “Hood’s Sarsaparilla Laboratory Illustrated,” 
just published. It is printed on the finest plate paper, 
contains 14 full-page wood engravings, has a handsome 
cover printed in blue and gold, and will be sent to read- 
ers of the YOUTH’s COMPANION on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. This book is 
offered at present only to readers of this paper, so be 
sure to mention the COMPANION. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has a record of cures of scrofula and other blood dis- 
eases never equalled by any other preparation. The 
most severe cases yield to this remedy when others have 
failed to have the slightest effect. Hereditary scrofula, 
which clings to the blood with the greatest tenacity, is 
cured by this peculiar medicine. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is an excellent remedy for diseases of children arising 
from impure blood. The little son of Mrs. Z. T. Nash, 
Duxbury, Mass., suffered terribly from salt rheum from 
8 months till 2 years of age. The family physician failed 
tocure him in long treatment. The happy mother writes 
that Hood's Sarsaparilla effected a complete cure, and 
that now he is “as healthy and rosy as can be.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the ideal spring medicine. It rouses torpid kidneys 
and liver, tones the digestive organs, creates a new appe- 
tite, purifies and vitalizes the impure and sluggish blood, 
cures the headache, and overcomes all the prostrating 
effects of that tired feeling. Mr.G. W. Sloan, of Milton, 
Mass., writes: “For five years I was sick every spring, 
but last year began in February to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


I used five bottles and have not seen a sick day since. I 
have recommended it to many friends, all of whom speak 
highly of it. This may be used for publication, as I think 
people should know of the virtue Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
contains.” If you are all run down from overwork or 
prostrated from the effects of disease, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is just the medicine to restore health and strength. 
“ After a severe illness two years ago, I did not regain 
health and strength till I began to take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which built me up, gave me a good appetite, and 
restored me to former vigor.” F.E. Hush, Adrian, N. Y. 


. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

Whenever it is given a fair trial, is not only reasonably 
certain to give satisfaction, but to exceed expectations. 
All we ask is a fair trial, confident that the superior cur- 
ative powers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not fail to man- 
ifest themselves. If you make up your mind to get 
H. S., do not be induced to buy any other. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








| possessing all the so-called advantages which the city | 


s 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is a peculiar medicine. It is carefully prepared from 
Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Mandrake, Dock, Pipsissewa, 
Juniper Berries, and other well-known and valuable 
vegetable remedies, by a peculiar combination, propor- 
tion and process, unknown to any other medicine, and 
giving to Hvod’s Sarsaparilla curative power not pos- 
sessed by other medicines, It effects remarkable cures 
where others fail. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier before the public. It eradi- 
cates every impurity, and cures Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, Indigestion, General Debility, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Complaints, overcomes 
that tired feeling, creates an appetite, tones the diges- 
tive organs, overcomes nervousness, and gives strength 
and health to the entire system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Besides its peculiar purifying effect upon the blood 
has a specific action, upon the secretions and excre- 
tions, and assists nature to expel from the system all 
humors, impure particles, and effete matter through 
the lungs, liver, bowels, kidneys and skin. It effectually 
aids weak, impaired, and debilitated organs, invigorates 
the nervous system, tones the digestion, and imparts 
new life and energy to all the functions of the body. 
A peculiarity of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is that it strengthens and builds up the system while it 
eradicates disease. Mrs. P. A. Mosher, 9 Brooks 
Street, East Boston, Mass., says: “I was all run down 
physically, and as my business required me to be con- 
stantly on my feet I had serious trouble with my kid- 
neys. The use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla restored me to 
good health. Indeed, I might say truthfully, it saved my 
life.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is peculiar in being the only medicine of which can 
truly be said, “100 Doses One Dollar.” Now, reader, 
prove it. Take a bottle home and measure its contents. 
You will find it to hold 100 teaspoonfuls. Now read the 
directions, and you will find that the average dose for 
persons of different ages is less than a teaspoonful. 
Thus economy and strength are peculiar to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has met peculiar and unparalleled success at home, 
Such has become its popularity in Lowell, Mass., where 
it is made, that whole neighborhoods are taking it at the 
same time. Lowell druggists sell more of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla than of all other sarsaparillas or blood purifiers. 
The same success is extending all over the country, as 
the peculiar curative powers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
become known. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is peculiar in the confidence it gains among all classes of 
people. Where it is once used it becomes a favorite 
remedy, and is often adopted as the standard family 
medicine. If you make up your mind to buy Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, do not allow polite persuasion or argu- 
ment to induce you to take anything else. Insist upon 
having Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is peculiar to itself. 
A Boston lady, who had been taking, with benefit, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


says: “In onestore the clerk tried to induce me to buy 
their own instead of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. He told me 
their’s would last longer; that I might take it on ten 
days’ trial; that if I did not like it I need not pay any- 
thing, ete. But he could not prevail on me to change. 
I told him I knew what Hood’s Sarsaparilla was. I had 
taken it, was perfectly satisfied with it, and did not want 
any other.” This lady’s example is worth imitating by 
all in buying a spring medicine. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is peculiar in the wonderful cures it has accomplished, 
wholly unprecedented in the history of medicine, and 
giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla a clear right to the title of 
“The greatest blood purifier ever discovered.” A book, 
containing statements of cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
will be sent to all who desire it. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is so vastly superior to any other sarsaparilla, or blood 
purifier, that one has well said: “Its health-giving effects 
upon the blood and entire human organism are as much 
more positive than the remedies of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago as the steam power of to-day is in advance of 
the slow and laborious drudgery of years ago.” This is 
the season to take it. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is peculiar in the honesty with which every detail of its 
business is conducted. Every testimonial we publish, 
and every statement we make in our advertisements, 
are absolutely true as far as we know. Large numbers 
of testimonials come to us entirely unsolicited, and we 
have originals of all on file in our office. We are glad to 
answer inquiries and give all information possible. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is peculiar in the originality of its advertising; peculiar 
in the care exercised to avoid any copying of the meth- 
ods of competitors; and peculiar in the compliments 
which other advertisers pay it by copying head-lines 
and whole advertisements which have become, by years 
of constant use, thoroughly identified with our prepa- 
ration. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is peculiar in the phenomenal record of sales it has at- 
tained, never equalled by any other preparation in so 
short a time. Older medicines have been forced to 
stand aside when real medicinal merit was considered, 
and to-day Hood’s Sarsaparilla stands the leading medi- 
cine of its kind in the country. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has had remarkable success in curing dyspepsia, sick 
headache, heartburn, sour stomach, and similar troub- 
les. It gently but surely tones the stomach and diges- 
tive organs, creates a good appetite, cures sick head- 
ache, overcomes drowsy feeling and mental depression. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is peculiarly adapted to give that strength and vigor 
which is so earnestly craved by persons advanced in 
years or who suffer from what is called‘ general debil- 
ity.”” It tones and builds up the whole system, while it 
purifies, vitalizes and enriches the blood. Do not delay 
taking a good medicine, but now take 


a 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





100 Doses One Dollar 





